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FENIANISM, 


Tue accounts which reach this country of the spread of 
Fenianism in Ireland are causing a certain amount of un- 
easinees—moere for the sake of the Irish themselves than for our 
own, Ireland, it is true, passed through the repeal agitation 
of O'Connell's time, and through the agitation in favour of 
national independence which exploded in Smith O'Brien's 
cabbage-garden ingurrection ; and it may no doubt pass 
through Fenianism, whatever Fenianism in its ultimate de- 
volopment happens to mean, without suffering any very great 
injury and without inflicting any injury at all on Ergland, 
But it is a great pity that so many Irishmen should waste 
their time in drilling, «specially as the drilling is illegal ; 
and it is a pity, far greater, that the grievances of Ireland ae 
not fairly laid by Ireland’s representatives before the British 
Parliament, Let us know what the Irish people want, and 
now, as in O'Connell's dayr, there are plenty of English 
Liberals, who, as far as the demands made are really prac- 
ticable, would join in acvocatirg them. 

Unfortunately, and unhappily, there is one Irish grievance 
which, we fancy, isat the bottom of nearly all the disaffection 
that prevails in Ireland, and which, for many years to come 
at least, is not likely to be removed. We mean, of ccurse, the 
existence of the Church Establishment, There are two argu- 
ments in favour of maintaining this institution, First, it is 


said that the ssenelacee of land in Hieiaad are, for the most 
part, Protestant ; and that, consequently, there can be no 
injustice in taxing the land for the support of a Protestant 
Church, This is the argument of a lawyer, not of a states- 
man, Wherever the revenues of the Church Establishment 
come from, the fact remains that the dominant Church in 
Treland is the Church of a small minority, and that the posi- 
tion in which it is placed is felt as an injustice by the great bulk 
of the Irish population. The truth is, the existence of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in Ireland as a State Church is a 
tign of conquert ; and to remind the Irish that their land- 
owners are for the most part Protestants is only to remind 
them that conquest was followed by confiscation, Jf we had 
cor.quered Scotland, what is now called ‘tte United Church 
of England and Ireland” would be “the United Church of 
Englard, Ireland, and Scotland ;” and there would, no doubt, 
be plenty of ir genious reasoners ready to show that nothing 
could be more natural than the existence of an official Epis- 
copal Church in a Presbyterian country, But the Scotch 
knew how to defend themselves and their faith; and no one 
pretends now that the political union between Scotland and 
England is any the weaker because the two countries are not 
also bound together by a uniform official religion. 

We suppose no one would think of denying for a moment 
that the first effect of abolishing the Irish Church Establish- 


THE FRENCH FLBKT AT PORTSMOUTH : 


ment would be to conciliate the whole body of the Irish 
Catholics. But after a time the Catholic Church, it is said, 
would become too powerful for us in Ireland, and would 
oppress our Protestant fellow-subjects. How it would oppress 
them is not very clear, It might seek to convert them; but 
this is the course we have been pursuing towards the Catholics 
ever since the Establishment was introduced. In the last 
century we caused a certain number of conversions by 
means of the infamous law which disinherited Catholic elder 
sons in favour of younger sons embracing Protestantism ; 
but of late Protestantism has made very little progress in 
Ireland, Considering the intense bigotry of the Orangemer, 
we do not understand how any large number of that party 
can be expected to go over to Rome; but conversions from 
Protestantism to Catholicism cannot be rendered impossible 
unless our Government imitates that of Russia and renders it 
penal to abandon the State religion, At the present moment 
the Catholic Church in Ireland, under a Protestant Govern- 
ment, is perfectly free—which is not the case in Catholic 
Italy or even in Catholic Austria ; for even in Austria vacart 
sees cannot be filled up uvless the Bishops appointed by the 
Pope are approved of by the Government, whereas in Jreland 
and thrcughout the British dominions the Government docs 
not in any manner interfere with the nominations from 
Rome. So that, if the Protestant Establishment were 
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abolished, the organisation of the Catholic Church in 
Ireland would only remain what it is now, It would not 
be more powerful, for it is already as powerful as it can 
make itself ; while the Catholic population would be less for- 
midable, because it would no longer be irritated by a sense of 
injustice. No one proposes that the Church property of the 
Establishment should be given to the Catholics, but simply 
that it should be secularised and devoted (for example) to 
educational purposes, This will not be done. At least, 
Parliament, as now constituted, will never consent to such a 
measure; not merely because it would be considered bad 
policy in respect to Ireland to do so, but also because it 1s 
anticipated that the fall of the Church Establishment in 
Ireland would be followed in time by its abolition in 
England also, This reason, however, is seldom urged, 
Indeed, it is manifestly too absurd, or, rather, too 
unjust, to argue that the Church of a small minority 
should be upheld in Ireland in order to avert the possibility 
of an attack being made, at some distant and problematic 
period, on the Church of the majority in England, An ex- 
aggerated regard for the rights of property (which certainly 
did not trouble the English Government very much when the 
Irish Establishment was first formed), and a fear lest the 
cessation of Protestant ascendancy in Ireland should prove the 
commencement of a powerful anti-Protestant and anti- 
English movement on the part of the Roman Catholics— 
these are the ordinary reasons for which it is maintained that 
what is jocosely called the Church of Ireland should still be kept 
up as a State establishment, 

Unfortunately for Ireland, her own representatives have 
very little to say on this, or, indeed, on any question in which 
important Irish interests are involved, Itis even asserted by 
the journals of the Conservative party that the numerous 
Irish members who vote on the Conservative side, are by no 
means opposed to the Irish Establishment. The policy of Irish 
members is so difficult to understand that we will not waste 
time in inquiring why any of them, not being Protestants, 
vote on the Conservative side at all. We find, however, in 
practice, that the same Irish member who will go further in 
support of the Papal government than at least one half of the 
Pope's own subjects, will, in the British House of Commons, 
take part with those who hold that, in Ireland, it is necessary, 
above all things, to support the ascendancy of the small 
Protestant minority, 

Probably there is not much in Fenianism, after all; but 
we suppose, in any case, that it must have its origin in dis- 
content of come kind ; and it would be as well to know in what 
this discontent consists, and whether there is any practical 
remedy for it, Perhaps next Session the Irish members will 
be able to tell us something about it, If not, some English- 
man ought to try and master the subject. 


THE FRENCH FLEET AT PORTSMOUTH. 
WE resume this week our account of the visit of the French fleet 
to Portsmouth, which the exigencies of printing compelled us, in 
our last Number, to discontinue at an early stage of the proceedings. 


WAITING FOR THE ARRIVAL OF THK FLEET, 


Spite of a clouded sky and a falling barometer on the night of 
Monday, the 28th ult., the morning of Tesday, the 29th, broke 
fair and clear, The sky was certainly not cloudless, nor was ihe 
horizon free from mist; but, on comparison with the weather which 
we had been led to expect, there was, on the whole, ground for self- 
congratulation, A rumour was circulated on Monday evening that 
the French fleet had arrived off the Isle of Wight, and that its 
entrance to Spithead would consequently take place at an early hour 
on Tuesday morning. The report must not only have been widely 
disseminated, but have gained universal credence, for before eight 
o'clock the long stretch of beach which marks the border of 
Sonthsea-common, and which is known as the Clarence-esplanade, 
was lined with people anxiously striving to peer through the heavy 
fog which shut out the view of the distant Channel. The scene 
here is depicted in the Engraving on our front page. 

The entire port, it is unnecessary to say, was in holiday attire. 
Bunting was easily procurable, and certainly the opportunity was 
turned to good account. From the roofs of houses, from windows, 
from extemporised masts—in fact, from everything to whieh a rope 
could be attached—flags of every colour and of every shade gaily 
fluttered in the breeze, The pier at Southsea was showily, if not 
very tastefully, decorated ; and a notification had been posted up to 
the effect that our guests would, during their stay, be considered 
exempt from the customary toll, 

THE ARRIVAL OF THE FLEET. 

We bave already, on page 131 of our last week’s Number, pub- 
lished a detailed account of the arrival of the French squadron and 
of its reception on entering the harbour. .This incident forme the 
enbject of the large Engraving on pages 152 and 153, The other 
principal events of the week’s fétes were 

THE GRAND BANQUET TO THE FRENCH MINISTER OF MARINE. 

Mors splendid than the dinner on board the Duke of Wellington, 
hecause given on a grander scale, was the banquet at which the 
Admiralty entertained the officers of the French fleet on the evening 
of Wednesday week. The spacious tent in which it was served 
etands in one of the quadrangles of the college, and is reached 
through the entrance-hali of the college itself, a substantial and 
rather handsome building. The approach to this building from the 
dockyard is about a quarter of a mile in length, and along each side 
of it poles were erected, from the loops connecting which hundreds 
of Chinese lanterns, shedding lights of various hues, were displayed. 
On the plot of green sward in front of the college, whose ordinary 
decoration consists simply of a few beds containing shrubs and ever- 
green, innumerablesmall oil lamps, hungon finethread, ranning round 
and round again from slender rods, se as to take in the whole surface 
of the sward, twinkled brightly within a foot or two from the ground. 
Similar lights, similarly placed, glittered also all over the surface of 
the larger piece of green sward which lies a little further from the 
college on the left of the approach to it, and were surmounted by 
a coronet of lights encircling the statue which stands in its centre. 
Over the entrance-porch of the building was an illuminated circle, 
in the middle of which the flags of England and France were repre- 
sented twined together and topped by a crown. On each side of it were 
two brilliant stars, with a somewhat similar device. The steps 
leading to the hall were covered with crimson cloth, which extend«d 

all the way to the banqueting-room and down itscentre. The tent- 
like roof of the room, which at its apex is 36 ft. from the ground, 
as well as its walls, were covered with fine calico, broadly striped 
with red, white, and blue. On the outside, three coverings of canvas 
and waterproof cloth rendered the tent impervious to rain, The 
lighting up of the interior with wax candles—the arrangements for 
which y been entrusted to Messrs, Tucker and Son, of the 


Arundel Lampworks, London, and who had only seven days in 
which to pack, forward, and fit up the whole—was most brilliant 
and effective. From the roof were suspended twenty-five lustres— 
viz., five large ones from the centre ridge, with eut crystal, rose, and 
pomona green prisms, and spangles. On each side depended a row 
of ten smaller lustres, uniform in size and pattern. At the sides and 
ends were eighty-two five-light wall-candelabra and six-light 
bracket-chandeliers with cut-glass dishes (one of eacl alternately), 
and over the four cornices surmounting the entrances to the re- 
freshment-saloons were placed a row of twenty-four wax-lights in 
front of panels of silvered glass, In front of the alcove erected for 
the Duke of Somerset and the French Minister of Marine, was hung 
an ormoulu candle-chandelier, distinct in design from all the others, 
and fitted with the same prismatically-cut shades. Flowers, and 
shrubs, and plan's lent their beauty and their fragrance to a scene 
which, when 150 guests, almost everyone of whom was in full naval or 
military uniform, had assembled, was indescribably dazzling. The 
Duke of Somerset presided at the banquet, having on his right—the 
French and English guests being in alternate order—the French 
Minister of Marine, M. de Chasscloup-Laubat, Sir M. Seymour, Ad- 
miral Gueydon, Sir F. Grey, Admiral Jurien de la Gravitre, Admiral 
Sir L. Curtis, Admiral de Ia Ronciére, Rear-Admiral Drummond, 
Admiral Saisset, Sir Sidney Dacres, tae Aumonier, and Mr. Childers, 
On the left of the Duke sat Admiral Boutt-Villaumez, Sir R. Buller, 
Admiral Page, Lord ©. Paget, Admiral Paris, Sir F, Cochrane, 
Admiral Fabre, Kear-Admiral Eden, Admiral Pothuan, Admiral 
Wellesley, Dupuy de Lome, and Mr. Romaine. The other guests 
included the chief officers of the allied fleets, Serjeant Gazelee (one 
of the members for Portsmouth), Mr. Whitworth, Sir C. Wyke, and 
the Russian Admiral Boutahoff, The banquet was admirably and 
sumptuonsly eerved ; and when grace had been said, 

The Duke of Somerset rose and spoke as follows :— 

1 am desirous, on behalf cf the British Admiralty, to tender our sincere 
thanks to the Minister of Marine and the anthorities in the harbours of 
Brest and Cherbourg for the kindness and hospitality with which they 
received us when we recently visited those ports. 1 may add that the 
pleasure which we derived from our visit to the French coast was greatly 
enhanced by the kind feeling which was shown towards us not only by the 
inhabitants of those towgs, but by the great numbers of the French people 
by whom they were crowded during our stay. I rejoice in these inter- 
national visite, because I feel the great advantage of a meeting of the officers 
of the two services. Hereafter when they meet, in whatever part of the 
world it may be, they will be able to look back with satisfaction to their 
visits to the harbours of Cherbourg and Portsmouth, which, I trust, 
will tend to stremgthen these feelings of cordiai friendship which subsist 
between the two Governments and the two nations. I am happy to 
avail myself of this opportunity to return our sincere thanks for 
the readiness with which the Admiral and officers of the French 
navy came to the aid of the sufferers on board the Bombay when 
that line-of-battle ship was destroyed by fire. The French officers and 
tailors supplied them with clothes, relieved their wants, and mitigated by 
every means in their power that great disaster. Such acts of charity and 
kindness must bind the two services together by the ties of friendship, and 
command the gratitude of the British nation, Animated by those feelings. 
Tam confident that every Englishman is prepared to concur with me when I 
assure the officers of the French navy that we bid them a hearty welcome. 
Following the courteous example which was set us at Cherbourg, I beg to 
give you, as the first toast, the ‘“* Healths of the Emperor, the Empress, and 
the Prince Imperial.” 

The toast was drunk with marked enthusiasm, the whole of the 
company rising, as were the others by which it was succeeded. 

M. de Chasseloup-Laubat propos d the health of her Majesty 
Queen Victoria in eloquent and cordial terws, paying a graceful 
tribute to the personal character of her Majesty, and expressing the 
profound satisfaction which the alliance of thetwo countries afforded 
the Emperor and the whole French nation, 

Sir Michael Seymour then proposed a toast to the French navy, 
which was followed by a similar compliment from Admiral Bouét 
de Willaumez to the Navy of Great Britain. These were all the 
toasts drunk ; and the company separated shortly after ten o'clock, 
the French and English officers to return to their ships through 
what was literally a sea of light; and the Minister of Marine, with 
his Staff, and the Lords of the Admiralty to their respective 
quarters in the harbour on board the Reine Hortense and the 
Osborne, 

ILLUMINATION OF THE FLERTS. 

Just as the health of her Majesty had been proposed by the 
French Minister a signal for the commencement of an illumination 
of the fleet was given by the discharge of a rocket from the Victory 
and the firing of one of her guns. One is liable to exaggerate the 
effect of scenes, however picturesque, made brilliant at night by a 
profusion of light, but no words could depict the surpassing brilliancy 
of the scene which followed insiantaneously the last flicker of 
that rocket from the Victory. Asif by magic, every ship in the 
allied fleets was illuminated, A salute of twenty-one guns wes fired 
from the fleets, aud as the echo of the last shot died away every 
ship in the two squadrons was so illuminated, by means of red, 
white, and blue lights placed in every port, at both broadsides, and 
both yardarms, that the object which only a few moments before 
looked, even at & short distance, so grim and shadowy, became at 
once transformed into a ship of light, revealing to view the outline 
of her slenderest spar. Rockets were then sent up in clusters 
from the whole of the fleet, which, as they burst in the heavens, 
expanced into bouquets of red, white, and blue, and then 
graiualiy melted away in the stil air, but only to be followed at 
short intervals by other clusters of rockets bursting and descending 
inen eqnally brilliant shower. As the long lights only burn for a 
couple of minutes, three were lighted in succession in each port, 
and as each set of lights died away, and the illumination 
seemed to be coming to an end, the full blaze of its splendour 
was again restored with the same magical rapidity with which it 
was first created. When the three sets of long lights were nearly 
burnt out, a bonquet of twenty-four signal rockets was fired from 
each ship, and immediately after the fleet faded from the view of 
the thousands ef spectators who lived the ramparts at Portsmouth, 
and all was again comparative obscurity at Spithead. The illu- 
mination lasted for about twenty minutes, throughout the whole of 
which time the St, Vincent, the Duke of Wellington, and the other 
men-of-war in the harbour displayed lights at every porthole, 
causing the gentle ripple on the waves to sparkle like diamonds, 
The town itself was also most extensively and brilliantly lit up 
during the night, the combination of the illumination of the houses 
near the dockyard gates with the magnificent illumination over the 
gateway itself shedding a radiance like that of a bright summer sun 
at noon on the roadway and the pavement below. A very grand 
spectacle could scarcely have been witnessed on a fairer night, 

BANQUET BY THE MAYOR AND CORPORATION, 

A! three o’clock on Thursday a distinguished company, amounting 
in all to 400 guests, assembled on the Governor's Green to meet the 
French Minister of Marine, the Lords of the Admiralty, and the 
principal officers of the French fleet, At the entrance to the green— 
a square, level plot of grass, which is situated by the saluting bat- 
tery at the south eastern end of the town, in an angle formed by the 
ramparts, by which it is bounded on two sides—a handsome tri- 
umphal arch had been erected, crowned by a transparency displaying 
the French eagle, beneath which was the letter “ N.” and the motto 
“Les Anglais et les Frangais sont unis.” ‘The archway was orna- 
mented at the top by crimson hangings fringed with orange, and, 
although merely temporary, looked a very solid structure. The 
approach to it, for a space of some 200 or 300 yards, leads from the 
High-street through the broad avenue formed by the Grand 
Parade, and along this space, for its entire length, long 
poles were erected on each side of the avenne, at distances 
of 20 ft, apart, from every one of which a flag was flying. Driving 
up this avenue, the gucsts passed through tne archway and on by 
the gravelled roadway, which had been laid down for the occasion, 
to the portico standing in front of the spacious series of tents on the 
western side of the green, which had been constructed with wonder- 
ful dispatch, and with the expenditure of a great amount of Jabour, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Angell, the borough engineer ; 
Mr, Raike, Mr, Abzolom, and Mr, Galt, who constituted a committee 
for the purpoze. ‘Their labour, however, was rewarded by the 
great success which attended their efforts, Through the portico 
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just mentioned, over which several flags floated, the guests passed 
into a vestibule in which the first object that met the eye was 4 
fountain, of which the waters, from amid pebbles and evergreens 
played to a height of 25 ft., from a basin 12 ft. in diameter. The 
roof and walls of the vestibule were formed of bunting, striped 
with red and white, as were also the walls of all the other apart. 
ments, <A bust of the Emperor of the French stood at the right- 
hand corner, facing the entrance, and on the left-hand corner one of 
her Majesty, At the two remaining corners were busts of the Empress 
of the French and the late Prince Consort. Attached to the right-hand 
side of the vestibule, also, were dressing rooms for ladies, handsome} y 
fitted up, while upon the opposite side similar accommodation was 
provided for gentlemen. The vestibule was profusely decorated with 
evergreens and pots of flowers; and from it a door, formed by the 
drapery, led into an immense circular tent, 240 ft. in circumference, 
from the pointed summit of which —— of flowers extended to 
the walls all round, The right and left hand sides of this mac- 
nificent apartment, which was made the reception-room on tie 
occasion, were occupied by chairs and couches, ensconced at intervals 
amid banks of flowers, while the pole which sprang up from its 
centre was encircled, some 20 ft. from the ground, by # corona of 
gas-jets, which was illumined at night with trefoil lights, The 
tioor was laid, as were the floors of all the other apartments, with a 
species of white canvas, which rendered the whole surface perfectly 
smooth. A beautiful embankment of flowering-plants, resting on 4 
rockwork, which looked as if i: were composed of golden nuggets, was 
built up round the base of the central pole. ‘This magnificent saloon 
was connected by a broad corridor, the sides of which were decorate 
with plants and mirrors,with an oblong tent running at right angles 
to the corridor, and forming, with the permanent structure erected 
on the green for the purposes ef volunteer drill, of which ic is 
made to appear a continuation, an apartment the entire length 
of which was not less than 250 ft. Both sides of the corridor lead- 
ing into this tent were tastefully decorated with mirrors and pots 
of flowers, and on the right-hand side was traced the motto, “ Paix 
et bonne volonté,” “ Peace and good-will” being the motto on the 
opposite side, Just facing the corridor a place was set apart for 
the band, whick occupied a position in the middle of this oblong 
tent, and could thus be seen not only from the vestibule and circular 
tent through the corridor, but from that permanent half of the 
oblong tent on the right of the corridor which formed the banquet- 
ing-room, and which was most tastefully fitted up, Its light, 
cylindrical roof of corrngated iron was painted a delicate 
blue. The slender tie-rods by which it is bound, forming 
a species of iron fretwork, were of a light buil, and from 
them were suspended numerous baskets of flowers. Its sides 
were, just like the rest of the tent of which it formed a 
part, lined with striped bunting, while the head of the room, behind 
the chair in which the Mayor presided, presented a white ground, 
picked out with golden bars and crimson rosettes. In the centre 
was placed a bust of the French Emperor, on one side of which, 
but somewhat nearer to the ground, were displayed the Trench 
arms between. silken banners, on the other the English 
arms similaripe placed, save that in the former instance the 
banners represen'ed the English standard, in the latter the 
French. Immediately under the bust of the French Emperor 
were emblazoned the arms of Portsmouth—a star and crescent 
on an azure ground, The other end of the great tent formed, 
while the banquet was taking place, a magunilicent vista of 
flowers and shrubs, interspersed with ferns, evergreens, statues, and 
plants. On the left-hand side of the chair, in what, properly 
speaking, constituted the banqueiing-room itself, the windows at 
the sides had been taken out, thus securing better ventilation, while 
on the outside, as if through windows formed by the white and red 
bunting on the walls, banks of flowers were the pleasant objects 
which revealed themselves to the eye. 

The guests, having been received on their arrival by the Mayor in 
the central tent, were conducted to the banqueting-room, along 
which the tables, which numbered four, exclusive of the cross tabie 
at the head, extended in parallel lines down the length of the room. 
The French Minister occupied a seat on the right hand of the 
Mayor, who presided, the Duke of Somerset being on his immediate 
eft. 

Toasts similar in terms to those given at the Admiralty banqnet 
on the preceding day were given and responded to. The banquet 
terminated about six o’clock, after which there was a 


GRAND CONCERT AND BALL. 


After the banquet considerable numbers of ladies began to arrive, 
and by the time the promenade concert commenced the rooms were 
well filled with a brilliant company, The concert, which consisted 
of selections of vocal and instrumental music, was given with 
splendid effect. There were no less than 1500 persons present at 
the ball, and dancing was, throughout the evening, kept up with the 
utmost spirit, At intervals during the night the beautiful fountain 
which played in the vestibule was so illuminated with a lime ligit 
as to cause the waters to sparkle with tints of varied hue, A 
splendid display of rockets took place about half-past eight o'clock, 
and attracted hundreds of the guests to the green-sward outside the 
tents, which was surrounded by a circle of lights, the ramparts 
beside it being crowded with peopie to witness the spectacle. 

Supper was served shortly before twelve o'clock, and a moat suc- 
cessful series of {étes terminated shortly after. 


REVIEW ON SOUTHSEA-COMMON, 


The troops in garrison, soon after eleven on Friday morning, 
paraded on Southsea-common in review order, and were organised 
in three brigades, forming up in a line of contiguous columns at 
quarter distance, under the command of Lieutenant-General Sir 
George Buller, K.C.B., Lientenant-Governor of Portsmouth, and 
Commander-in- Chief of the Military South-west District. Sir George 
was atiended by a numerons and brilliant staff of officers, among 
whom was the Earl of Cardigan. The troops on the ground con- 
sisted of two ficld-batteries of artillery, the Gch and 12ch Brigades 
of Royal Artillery, one company of Royal Engineers, the Ist Bat- 
talion of the 14th Regiment of Infantry, the Royal Marine Artil- 
lery, Royal Marine Light Infantry, 520d, 75th, 81st, and &7th Regi- 
ments of Infantry: 4664 of all ranks; with twelve 12-pounder 
breech-loading guns, and 164 horses attached to the guns, 

The line was formed on the somewhat narrow and confined space 
of the Southsea-common parallel with the line of sea beach, and in 
full view of the combined fleets anchored at Spithead, Immense 
aumbers of people assembled to witness the manceavres, which 
lasted about two hours. 

The Minister of Marine, the Admirals, and chief officers of the 
French fleet were on the ground, and were, on their arrival, received 
with a general salute, 


DEPARTURE OF THE FRENCH FLEET. 

The French fleet quitted our shores on Saturday morning, not 
many hours afer its officers had danced through the last dance at 
the ball given by the Admiralty at the Royal Naval College on 
Friday night. This ball, the last in the programme of feativitier, 
was unusually brilliant. It may not have been accompanied by 
any of those artistic surprises in which Frenchmen excel, ‘There 
may not have been connected with it anything so ingeniously 
beautiful az those impromptu groves and gardens through which 
the guests wandered at the ball given at Brest on board the Ville 
de Lyons; but it was, nevertheless, very splendid and bright, 
neither unworthy of the national taste, of the national resources, nor 
of the occasion it was meant to celebrate, 

Not more than four or five hours elapzed after the ball had term’ 
nated before the French fleet was under way, It was expected 
that it would not leave until about noon on Saturday ; but late on 
Friday evening instructions were given to prepare for its departure 
as early as nine or ten o'clock on the following morning, 

About eleven o'clock, when the leading ships were about three 
miles south of the Nab Light, the flag of Admiral Boutt-Willaumez, 
the Admiral in command of the French squadron, was dipped in 
salute to that of the Minister of Marine, who proceeded on board the 
Reine Hortense to Havre, while the remaining vessels held on their 
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way for Cherbourg, ; and thus ended the visit of the French fleet to 


f England. 
awe ‘amr be the comparative merits of the two fleets, there 


doubt as to the cordial spirit in which they met, both on 
SH boners of France and at Portsmouth. While the French officers 
ed among us, nothing could surpass the courtesy which the 
sisplayed towards all with whom they came in contact, The English 
aval authorities, on the other hand, left nothing undone to make 
ts e best return in their power for the splendid oct oom 3 thay 
eceived at Cherbourg and at Brest. From the moment the Frenc 
i t anchored at Spithead until the hour of its departure 
n English gun-boat, in command of an English officer, 
ai placed at the disposal of each of the French ships, 
and while the French Minister of Marine and the chief 
officers of the French navy were being entertained at 
magnificent banquets on board the Duke of Wellington and in the 
Royal Naval College, the officers of the Black Prince and the other 
English ironclads at Spithead dispensed to those who remained 
behind a hospitality only less splendid. The warmth of the re- 
ception which the representatives of the French navy met with at 
the civic entertainment given in their honour by the Mayor and the 
Corporation of Portsmouth and the inhabitants in its vicinity could 
scarcely be exceeded. What pleased them most, perhaps, through- 
out the whole series of entertainments was the evident s ntaneit; 
which characterised every effort made to contribute to their grati- 
fication. There is reason to believe that they left our shores most 
favourably impressed with the endeavours which had been so 
estly made to render their stay at Portsmouth as agreeable as 
Nothing, more than one French officer has been heard to 
say, greatly as they all admired our dockyards and our fleet, struck 
them so much as the immense number of yachts which all day long 
shot to and fro about the roadstead at Spithead, affording, as it did, 
so strong an indication of the naval tastes of the people. 


earn 
sible. 


Soretgn Gntelligence, 


FRANCE, 

The Ewperor and Empress went to Biarritz on Thursday, and 
were to pay a visit to the Queen and King of Spain, at St. 
Sebustian, on the 9th, their Spanish Majesties returning the visit 

the 11th, 
we Walewski has been appointed President of the Corps 
Législatif, and has resigned his position as Senator. Several 
senators, deputies, and councillors of State have received the Order 
of the Legion of Honour, M. Darimon has been nominated to the 
grade of Chevalier in the same Order. 

A short time ago the Council General of the Seine and Marne 
passed a series of resolutions declaring that it was desirable the 
Jaw should give to Councils General the power of deciding con- 
tested departmental elections. It was also suggested that it would 
be advisable to give to the Councils General the right of nominating 
their chief officers. We now learn by telegram from Paris that 
an Imperial decree has been issued annulling these resolutions, on 
the ground that they exceed the limit of the powers given to the 


Councils General. 
PORTUCAL. 

The Ministerial crisis in Portugal has terminated by the appoint- 
ment of a new Cabinet, with Viscount de Castro at its head as 
President of the Council and Minister for Foreign Affairs, Further 
modifications are, however, spoken of as not improbable. 

The King and Queen of Portugal are about to visit Italy; and 
the King’s father, Dom Fernando, is to act as Regent in their 
absence, It is stated that the determination of the King to travel 
abroad and the nomination of his father as Regent have excited 
considerable surprise in Portugal. The Portuguese Minister for 
Foreign Affairs has been at the pains of formally denying in the 
Cortes the report that Prince Amadeus, Victor Emmanuel’s son, 
had come to Lisbon to represent his father at the baptism of the 
infant Prince, in consequence of the Papal Nuncio’s refusal to 
accept the King of Italy as godfather to the child, 


AUSTRIA. . 

The Vienna papers publish a decree of the Minister of Justice to 
the Procurators-General relative to the course to be pursued towards 
the press. The Minister commends the exercise of the law against 
really serious offences of the press, but a careful avoidance of all 
measures which might raise a suspicion that the prosecution was of 
a partisan character. Apart from all prejudiced opinions, the 
Government, says the Minister, will gratefully accept all well- 
founded criticism of their acts, 


THE ELBE DUCHIES. 

An official notification has been made to the present Government 
of the duchies that it will be dissolved on the 14th inst, The civil 
and military Government for Holstein will be established at Kiel, 
and will enter upon its functions on the 15th inst. Field Marshal 
ven Gablenz will arrive in Holstein on the 14th inst., and will 
replace Herr von Halbhuber, the present Austrian Civil Com- 
missioner in the duchies, 


THE UNITED STATES. 

We have intelligence from New York to the 26th ult, ; 

Secretary Seward had announced that parolled prisoners, against 
whom no special charges are pending, who desire to leave the 
country, will be furnished with caeen upon application at the 
State Department ; but that conditions will be exacted that they 
do not return without the permission of the President. be 
—_ for passports from others implicated in the rebellion be 
considered, 

The War Department had ordered the mustering out of the 
a of seventy-eight unemployed generals, including General 

aoks, 

The Mississippi Convention, by a vote of 86 anne il, had 
adopted an amendment to the State Constitution, prohibiting slavery 
or involuntary servitude in the State, except in punishment of 
crime, and directing the Legislature at ite next Session to provide 
Jaws for the protection of the persons and property of the freedmen. 
President Johnson had telegraphed to the Governor of Mississippi, 
congratulating him on the progress made by that State towards re- 
admission to the Union, He Se said that the Habeas Corpus Act 
would be restored and the troops withdrawn so soon as the State 
had progressed sufficiently to have returned to her So goo 

The Democratic State Convention of Ohio was held on the 24th 
ult,, and General George W. Morgan was nominated for Governor. 
The platform adopted opposed centralisation, maintained the 
doctrine of State rights according to the Virginia and Kentucky 
reeolutions of 1798, but denied the right or power of secession, 
denounced negro suffrage, the suspension of the habeas corpus, and 
continuance of wartiel law ; considered the national debt a national 
curse, and, while regretting the non-ratification in April last of the 
Sherman-Jobnston peace agreement, resolved to support President 
Pita in all constitutional efforts to restore the seceded States to 

e Union, 

The Pennsylvania Democratic Convention had given Mr, Johnson 
their qualified support, They demand that measures shall be passed 
to give the South immediate Congressional representation, and to 
rave them from negro euffrage ; also to stop the murder and punish- 
ment of individuals by court-martial. : 

The trial of Captain Wirz, commandant during the war of the 
Confederate milita prison at Andersonsville,Georgia, upon a charge 
of conspiracy with General Lee, Secretary of War Seddon, and other 
Confederate officials, to destroy the Federal prisoners under his 
charge by shooting, starvation, and barbarous treatment, was com- 
menced before a military commission at Washington on the 21st ult, 
Captain Wirz denied the jurisdiction of the Court; declared that, 
being included in the terms of surrender agreed upon between Generals 
Sherman and Johnston, bis arrest and arraignment are unjust ; and 
that be is not guilty of the charge. L 

The Shenandoah continued her depredations among the whalers in 


the Pacific. She had destroyed the whaling-ship General Williams, 
the barque W. C, Rye, the Nimrod, the Catharine, the Isabella, and 
the Gipsy. 

Ketchum, the defaulter, had been arrested in New York. 


CANADA. 

A Quebec oy veo dated Aug. 22, says that the surveys and 
estimates of the Intercolonial Railway have been submitted to the 
Canadian Parliament. The route recommended is vii River du Loup, 
the Bay of Chaleur, Fredericktown, and Picton, to Halifax. The 
total cost will be about 25,000,000 dols. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 

We have news of the progress of the war between Paraguay and 
Brazil up to the 9th ult. It was understood that the invading army 
of Paraguayans had managed to give the slip to the forces stationed 
on the frontier, and to haveentered Brazilian territory, The feeling 
of alarm thus excited had been followed by Imperial decrees 
appealing to the country for volunteers, and calling out the National 
Guard. To meet the advancing foe General Flores had marched up 
the right bank of the Uruguay at the head of 5000 troops, the élite 
of the Brazilian army. For “ want of water,” however, the fleet had 
been arrested in its course up that river, whilst a similar cause kept 
the ships in the Parana inactive. 


INDIA. 

Overtures of peace having been received from the Rajah of Bhootan, 
it was expected that the war was not likely to be resumed in 
that quarter. It appears, however, that the overtures of the Rajah, 
whatever was their nature, have not stopped the preparations for the 
invasion of that country, the troops for the purpose having been 
detailed. An enormous amount of sickness prevails among those 
unfortunate officers and men who compose the garrisons of the forts 
already in our hands, . 

Lientenant Campbell, 90th Foot, has been murdered by fanatics 
in Cashmere. 

A body of insurgent Wagpurs has been defeated near Rajcote by 
a detachment of native troops under Captain Fones, 

Duggonath Sunkeresett, the representative Hindoo and leading 
man among the Hindoos in Bombay, died on July 31, 


NEW ZEALAND. 

A telegram from Melbourne, under date July 26, gives a very dis- 
heartening account of affairs in New Zealand. The Maoris under 
Rewi, it is said, manifest an intention to continue the struggle. 
They had seized the crew of the cutter Bonita, and the fate of the 
unfortunate men was unknown when the despatch left. To these 
troubles must be added others relating to the Government. 
were being made to overthrow the Ministry, Mr, lox had resigned 
his seat in the Assembly and left for England. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

The news from the Cape of Good Hope is reassuring. Communi- 
cations have been opened between the Secretary for Native Affairs 
and Moshesh, the chief of the Basutos, respecting a late raid into the 
eastern colony, which Moshesh declares was witkout his knowledge 
or complicity. The Secretary reports that there is not a single 
Basuto in the colony, and that the alarm which was naturally felt 
had subsided. Meanwhile the Government is on the qui vive and 


prepared for any emergency, 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF SCIENCE. 
Tue British Association for the Advancement of Science com- 
menced its annual meeting, at Birmingham, on Wednesday, 
A meeting of the general committees was held at one o'clock at 
the Midland Institute—Sir Charles Lyell in the chair. A great 


deai of routine business, such as the reading of financial and other | 


reports and the appointment of vice-presidents and secretaries of 
sections, was transacted. The receipts of the asscciation for the 
past year were £3831, and the expenditure leaves an available 
balance of £759 in the hands of the treasurer, 
clusion of the formal proceedings, a lengthened discussion took 


lace on a motion made by Dr. Hunt and seconded by Sir 
E. Belcher, to the effect that a ceparate rectios be 
formed, entitled H, to be devoted eolely to 


of anthropology. Sir Roderick Murchison strongly opposed the 
proposition, on the ground that a further multiplication of the 
sections would render the association unworkable. Similar claims 
might be put in on behalf of the votaries of other special branches 
of science, and at present there were few towns that could provide 


accommodation even for their present number of simultaneous | 


meetings. He recommended the anthropologists to follow the pre- 
cedent of the Royal Agricultural Scciety, and found a separate 
association for the cultivation of their favourite science. Dr. Hunt's 
motion was ultimately negatived, as were also two others having a 
similar object. : 

The first general meeting was held, in the Townhall, in the 
evening. The doors were opened at seven o'clock, and the spacious 
building was speedily filled. Professor Phillips, president of the 
association for the year, entered the hall, accompanied by the Mayor 
and other —_— at a few minutes before eight, and was well 
received, He immediately procecded to deliver his inaugural address, 
of which the following is a summary :— 

The president commer.ced with an allusion to the busy centre of industrious 
England in which the association had assembled, and to the beneficial results 
of the union of science and art, the alliance of cultivated thought and 
practical skill, After glancing at the progress which has been made in 
the instruments of exact research, the measures of time and space, and 
force and motion, the learned president proceeds to touch upon a few of the 
striking facts in physical retengpe 9 i The history of suns and planets is in 
truth, he observes, the history of effects of light and heat manifested 
inthem or emanating from them. By calculations, depending on the rate 
of radiation of heat into space, the past antiquity of the earth and the 
future direction of sunshine have been expressed in thousands or millions of 
centuries. Professor Thomson assigns to the sun’s heat, supposing it to be 
maintained by the appulse of masses of matter, a limit of 300,000 years, 
and the outel of cooling of the earth from universal fusion to its actual 
state 98,000,000 years. These are the lowest estimates sanctioned by any 
mathematician. The latest results of spectral analysis ef stars and nebule ; 
the new powers of light for aiding researches into the condition of celestial 
bodies ; the benefits to meteorology of the electric telegraph ; chemical and 
geological progress ; are each in turn made the subject of luminous though 
brief comment. The greater our ye in the study of the economy of 
Nature, the more she unveils herself as one vast whole—one comprehensive 
plan—one universal rule—in a yet unexhausted series of individual pecu- 
liarities. Such is the aspect of this moving, working, living system of force 
and law ; such it has ever been, if we rightly interpret the history of our 
own portion of this rich inheritance of mind, the history of that earth from 
which we spring, with which so many of our thoughts are co-ordinated, and 
to which al! but our thoughts and hopes will again return. How should we 
prize this history ! and exult in the thought that in our own days, within 
our own memories, the very foundations of the series of strata, deposited in 
the beginning of time, have been explored by our living friends, our 
Murchison and Sedgwick, while the higher and more complicated parts of the 
structure have been minutely examined by our Lyell, Forbes, and Prestwich, 
How instructive the history of that long series of inhabitants which received in 
primeval times the gift of life, and filled the land, sea, and air with rejoicing 
myriads, through innumerable revolutions of the planet, before in the full- 
ness of time it pleased the Giver of all good to place man upon the earth, 

and bid him look up to heaven. Wave succeeding wave, the forms of ancient 
life sweep across the ever-changing surface of the earth, revealing to us the 
height of the land, the depth of the sea, the quality of the air, the course of 
the rivers, the extent of the forest, the system of life and death—yes, the 
growth, decay, and death of individuals, the beginning and ending of races, 
of many successive races of plants and animals in seas now dried, of sand- 
banks now raised into mountains, on continents now sunk beneath the waters, 
Had that series a beginning? Was the earth ever uninhabited after it had 
become a globe turning on its axis and revolving round the sun ? Was there 
ever & period since land and sea were separated—a period which we can 
trace—when the land was not shaded by plants, the ocean not alive with 
animals? The answer, as it comes to us from the latest observation, declares 
that in the lowest deposits of the most ancient seas, in the stratified crust of 
the globe, the monuments of life remain, 

The address then refers to other sections of the association—those devoted 
to zoology, physiology, and ethnology, especially in connection with the 
antiquity of man and the proposition that the forms of life are indefinitely 
variable with time and circumstance, With regard to the latter, President 
Phillips observes that the three propositions which were ever preset to the 
mind of Edward Forbes may be successfully maintained :—“ First, it may 


Efforts | 


be admitted that plants and animals form many natural groups, the mem- 
bers of which have several comunon characters, and are paried from other 
groups by a real boundary line, or, rather, unoecupied space. Next, that 
each of these groups has a limited distribution in space, often restrained 
by high mountains, or deep seas, or parallels of temperature, within 
which it has been brought into being. Thirdly, that each group has been 
submitted to, or is now undergoing, the pressure of a general law, by 
which its duration is limied in geological time; the same group 
never reappearing after being removed from the series,” After a paragraph 
devoted to geographical discovery Professor Phillips shows the part taken 
by the British Association in the inventions and discoveries of the last 
thirty-three years, and concludes with the following passage :—t When, 
more than thirty years ago, this parliament of science came into being, its 
first child-langnage was employed to ask questions of Nature ; now, in riper 
years, it founds on the answers received further and more definite inquiries 
directed to the same prolific source of useful knowledge. Of researehes in 
science completed, in progress, or in beginning, each of our annual volumes 
contains some three hundred or more passing notices, or full and permanent 
records. This digest and monument of our labours is, indeed, in some 
respects incomplete, since it does not always contain the narrative 
or the result of undertakings which we started, or fostered, or sus- 
tained; and I own to having experienced on this account once 
or twice a feeling of regret. But the regret was soon lost in the 
gratification of knowing that other and equally beneficial channels of pub- 
lication had been found; and that by these examples it was proved how 
truly the association kept to the real purpose of its foundation, ‘ the advance- 
ment of science,’ and how heartily it rejoiced in this advancement without 
looking too closely to its own share in the triumph. Here, indeed, is the 
stronghold of the British Association, Wherever and by whatever means 
sound learning and useful knowledge are advanced, there to us are friends, 
Whoever is privileged to step beyond his fellows on the road of scientific 
discovery will receive our applause, and, if need be, our help. Welcoming 
and joining in the labour of all, we shall keep our place among those who 
clear the roads and remove the obstacles from the paths of science; and 
whatever be our own success in the rich fields which lie before us, however 
little we may now know, we shall prove, that in this our day we knew at 
least the value of knowledge, and joined hearts and hands in the endeavour 
to promote it.” 


SOCIAL STATE OF IRELAND. 
A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT of Saunders’ Newsletter gives the 


following account of the present “Social Aspect of the South of 
Treland ” :—- 


Unless the peasant mistakes you for a spy, a gauger, or a valuator going 
to raise the rent on him, his intelligence and practical knowledge are very 
valuable in euabling you to go below the surface, and learn the true condition 
of the country. The first great apparent change is in the improved condition 
of the dwellings and dress of the people. In Wexford, Kilkenny, Tipperary, 
and Waterford, one no longer sees the normal dung-pit and pool of fetid 
water in close proximity to the house—the unfailing friend to typhus fever 
and dysentery ; the roofs are now fairly thatched and the walls whitewashed R 
and not rarely may be observed some little attempt at ornament in the way 
of a hedge-row or flowers in the potato garden, But it is in the dress, espe- 
cialiy of the women, that the moat markcd progress has been made, ‘Twenty 
years ago the wearing of shoes and stockings was the exception and not the 
rule ; and on a fair or market day, when the little proprieties of life were to 
be observed, these articles were carried until the owners reached the environs 
of the town, and were thin put on, more for ornament than use. But 


at present the neatly-+haped boot is to be found inside the 
house, while a more clumsy shoe ii available for the rough 
work in the fields; and on Sundays the road glitters with the 


variety of bright colours suepended on the crinolines which fashion has 
imported into the most primitive districts. It may, however, be asked, has 
this external improvement been gaincd by running into debt, or, if not, 
whence can the money be obtained ? The solution is an easy one, The 
price of butter. of poultry, of eggs, &c., has increased enormously, and 
the demand is still more than equivalent to the supply; and shippers who 
send to England have their varions agents going about and opening dépéts, 
where purchases are promptly made ; so that eggs which used to be sold for 
three or four a penny in any village will realise in summer from 7d, to 10d, 
a dozen, and in winter go up as high as even 1s.; and chickens 
that were a drug at 6d. are readily taken at 1s., and more,’ The daughters 
of the small farmers are allowed to rear fowl for themselves ; and one 
woman, whose flock of turkeys in a wild part of the county of Waterford 
constituted quite a picture, stated that she paid the rent of the ground she 
held—namely, £33 a year—by this one source of revenue. It is in the 
| matter of food and creature comforts that no equal progress has been made ; 
and from my obeervation I should be led to the conclusion that those of the 
| Irish who are a little elevated over the hand-to-mouth condition of the mere 


At the con- | 


the subject | gratified. Rarely, 


labourer display a wonderful amount of prudence, forbearance, and cheerful- 
ness of mind under what would try the temper and incite the improvidence 


of the rame class of peop'e at the other side of the Channel, They are 
grateful for the returning supply of wholesome and cheap food, given 
through the agency of the potato, and buttermilk is an indulgence, 


while the use of f 


1 milk would be a luxury only to be cecasioually 
ven on a Sunday, does bacon accompany the pot of 
cabbage, and pigs, butter, fowl, nnd even eggs, are reserved for sale, not for 
personal enjoyment. Nodoubt * starvation” willand toust domoralise ; but 
the peasantry here, who certainly enjoy but a restricted and little-varying 
dietary, are not debilitated, and even the most prejudiced must admit that 
| the virtue of the women is a fine feature in their character. With respect 
to the diminished numbers of the people from the effects of the famine years 
and subsequent emigration, the result of inquiry from various quarters leads 
to the conclusion that while the soil, if worked adequately, would sustain 
more than were ever on its surface, yet that in the present state of agri- 
culture there are hands enough to do the required work, and that without 
| the employer being obliged to pay more than a decent rate of wages. There 
were periods when a man willing to work for 3d. a day and his diet could 
not even be eure of that; and surely the average of 6s, or 7s. a week for one 
who, most likely, has others dependent on him, is not in excess of what the 
most cold-blooded of political economists would sanction when balancing his 
favourite rows of figures against the shrinking and sensitive objects of 
humanity placed in the opposite scale. Many of the farmers are now 
beginning to buy or hire reaping-machines, and in the very busiest period of 
the harvest 2s. or 2s, 6d. for men, with their diet, and 1s, 4d. to 1s, 8d. for 
binders, constituted no very excessive tariff, 


THE MASONIC INSTITUTION FOR BOYS.—In reference to the 
and notice of this institution which appeared in our last wane Gene 
we have received # communication from Mr. §. B. Wilson, architect in 
which he says:—“I think it but just to state that, although ‘the 
general plans, elevations surrounding the quadrangle, the covered way 
therein, and the west elevations of the offices are my production, as well as 
a considerable modification of that portion of the building embraced in 
your perspective view, and the superintendence of the whole of the works 
are re under my direction ; the character of the facades exhibited in your 
publication is based on that of Mr, Edwin Pearce, of Clapham, to whom was 
awarded the first premium for bis design, designated ‘Knowledge is Power,’ 
in the competition of architects, and who therefore must be considered as 
joint architect with myself and son, although his plans were repudiated 
and therefore not used.” . 


A DESPERATE FELLOW.—O'Flynn, an Irishman, who only recen - 
turned from America, has been committed for trial, at Dublin, for no 
presented a pistol at a cabman whose vehicle he had engaged, and then 
robbed him ; for making a similar attempt on another cabman ; also for 
stoppiny a man named Cummins, who was driving with his son, and, on their 
refusal, shooting the father in the eye and leg. Notwithstanding his wounds, 
Cummins closed vpon O'Flynn, and, after a severe struggle, held him until 
the son obtained assistance. The Dublin surgeons have extracted the ball 
from the thigh of Cummins. The ball which entered the head through the 
left eye, however, cannot as yet be traced ; and the condition of the sufferer 
is very precarious. The prisoner's life is also in danger, Erysipelus in the 
head is feared, as the result of the blows given by the whip sld_ by 
Cummins’s eon. A fourth case of attempted teawer robbery against the 
same individual has transpired. A Mr. Taylor, of the Royal Observatory, 
Dunsink, was attacked, on the tame night as Cummins, at an earlier hour, 
in the same neighbourhood. O'Flynn, presenting a pistol and threatening 
his life, called upon him to “Stand and deliver.” Taylor ran off, rapidly, 
when O'Flynn fired, and as the affirmation states, the missile struck the 
earth close to his lege. 

Cuntous ELECTRICAL ErFEcTs PRODUCED BY LIGHTNING.—A very 
strange property has recently been observed in the bodies of persons, &c., 
struck by lightning—the power of giving a strong electric shock when 
touched. It might be supposed that the electricity would be completely 
carried off by the conducting power of the human body, and especially if 
that power were rendered more complete by the presence of moisture. Such, 
however, is not the case, and it is not possible to explain the anomaly by 
means of any principle furnished by the present state of our knowledge. The 
facts, however, are indisputable, the two following cases having been brought 
before the Academy of Sciences, at its sitting on the 10th of July, by M, 
Boudin :—On the 30th of June, 1854, a man was killed by lightning in the 
Jardin des Plantes, at Paris, and the bedy remained exposed for some time 
toa yery heavy rain. When the storm was over, twosoldiers, who attempted 
to take the dead ber A away, received a violent shock the moment they 
touched it. Two artillerymen, charged with the removal of telegraph posts, 
which had been thrown down gt Zara, in Dalmatia, by a storm, on the 8th 
of September, 1858, at first, on laying hold of the teleyraph wire, two houra 
after the lightning bad ceased, experienced slight shocks, and then were 
suddenly thrown down, one of them having his hands severely burned, and 
- — pret ee without ~~ sign of life. A comrade, who attempted 
o render assistance, was attacked with nervous sy 
burned,— Scientific Review, ee 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 9, 1865, 


ccc Aeneas 
SOME HOME TOPICS. 

THE virulence of the cattle disease and the activity of the 
murder mania continue unabated among us, Each day brings 
its quota of new homicides and fresh reports of the infection, 
death, or slaughter of cattle from the prevailing plague, which 
seems to be no respecter of persons : the stocks of cows belong- 
ing to Earl Granville and Miss Burdett Coutts having been 
destroyed as effectually as those of less distinguished indi- 
viduals, It may at first sight seem difficult to understand 
this, seeing that both his Lordship and Miss Coutts had 
their animals lodged, tended, and fed on the best principles 
and in the most favourable circumstances, But this 
only shows that this plague, like other plagues, physical and 
moral, does not confine its operations to those quarters which 
are most directly concerned in its production ; and tends 
to remind us that, as we are all liable to suffer from 
breaches of the laws of nature, though not directly committed 
by ourselves, it is our interest as well as our duty to take all 
possible means of ascertaining what the laws of nature are, 
and of inducing cOmpliance with them by all around us, 
Diseases of all sorta break out most readily and are most 
deadly in poor and filthy districts, but they cannot be cir- 
cumseribed within given bounds—they will have their 
victims even in the beat regulated families and neighbour- 
hoode, If Mr. Smith keeps a cowshed in London in a filthy 
and unwholesome condition, if he feeds his cattle inadequately 
and on improper kinds of food, if, in short, he violates 
the laws which secure health in his own cows, and thereby 
generates or helps to propagate a dangerously infectious disease, 
his conduét is not a matter of indifference to his wealthier 
and more intelligent and careful neighbours, His sins will be 
visited upon them, not by way of vicarious punishment, but 
as a retribution for their supineness and indifference to his 
misdoings, So is it with criminal outbreaks, and so is it with 
visitations of pestilence in the human subject. We cannot 
wink at other men’s sins with impunity ; our doing so is in 
itself a sin, and will bring due retribution upon us, 

Cholera is creeping nearer and nearer to our shores— 
indeed, the Registrar-General already reporta the occur- 
rence of several deaths from what is called English cholera 
in London, Though the disorder from which these deaths 
resulted is common in this country and elsewhere in 
summer and autumn, it possesses the same characteristics, 
arises from the same causes, and takes advantage of 
the same predisposing influences, as the more virulent 
Asiatic scourge, In fact, English cholera generally is the 
forerunner of the more deadly disorder, and should, when it 
makes its appearance, be regarded as a warning, and not be 
glossed over as an ordinary event, The dwellings and mode 
of living of the poor are, as we have more than once insisted, 
still in a very unsatisfactory state, The rich and intelligent 
have not done all they might to mitigate the evils under which 
the ignorant and indigent live ; and they are as aure to suffer in 
their own health for their indifference as rich dairymen have 
had to bear a share of the consequence of the folly of poor cow- 
keepers, From this it follows that we are none of us entitled 
to fold our hands and look on unconcerned at the blunder- 
ing, or worse, of others, No member of the community 
is free from responsibility for the public well-being, This 
fact cannot be too strongly insisted upon, The crime of 
one becomes, in a sense, the crime of all ; the misfortune of 
one, is a misfortune to all ; what is a loss to one, is a loss to 
all; what is for the benefit of one, is for the benefit of all; 
and what is the duty of any one, therefore, becomes the duty 
of all, Let us, in fine, have no supineness, on the part of the 
rich, as to the physical and moral welfare ofthe poor, Let us 
look to improving their dwellings, their mode of life, and their 
morals ; and let us at the same time exert ourselves to promote 
the comfort of those animals which minister to our comfort. 
If we neglect these duties, we shall certainly suffer retribution 
in cholera, fevers, and cattle plagues, and in an increase of 
homicide and other erimes, 


The return of fine weather has tended to lighten in a material 
degree the anxiety thoughtful men laboured under as to the 
supply of food for the winter. The cereal crops have now been 


saved over nearly the whole country ; and though the quantity, 
and in many respects the quality, of the produce may be in- 
ferior to average years, we believe it will be found that a toler- 
ably fair crop has been housed this season. At all events, 
matters are not nearly so bad as they threatened to be during 
the prevalence of wet weather a week or two ago, This, in 
the prospect of butchers’ meat ruling at a very high price 
throughout the winter, is exceedingly satisfactory, We are 
assured, at least, of moderately cheap bread, which will com- 
pensate, to some extent, for the high cost of beef, 

In connection with this subject it may be noted that there is 
a general complaint that the soil, both in Great Britain and 
elsewhere, is gradually losing its reproductive power, and is, 
year after year, bearing crops lighter and of inferior quality ; 
and this, too, in spite of improved husbandry and the appli- 
cation of various artificial fertilisers, The alarm on this 
subject may, perhaps, be greater than is warranted by facts ; 
but it stands to reason that, if we continue to extract food 
from the soil and never make it an adequate return—if we 
persevere in throwing into our rivers and into the sea what 
ought to be returned to the land, the result inevitably must 
be that we shall ultimately utterly exhaust the reproductive 
power of the soil, The utilisation of sewage, consequently, 
though an unsavoury, becomes a most important subject, and 
one well worthy the study of the most enlightened minds 
amongst us, Sewage thrown into a river becomes a nuisance ; 
cast into the sea, it is wasted; applied to the land, it will 
become a blessing. The difficulty is how to apply it to the aoil 
most advantageously and so as not to cause impurity in the 
atmosphere ; and to these points it is satisfactory to know 
that much attention is being given by competent minds, whose 
labours cannot fail to be ultimately crowned with at least a 
reasonable measure of success, 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

HER MAJESTY AND THE ROYAL FAMILY will, according to present 
arrangements, go to Scotland on Tuesday next, the 12th inat, 

JOSEPH BONAPARTE, Prince of Musignano, has died at Rome. 

THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON, it is stated, has been requested by the King 
ef Portugal to become godfather to the infant Prince, and has given his 
consent, 

CONSUL CAMERON has been released from confinement by the Emperor 
Theodore of Abyssinia. 

- COVENTRY intends to erect a monument to the memory of Sir Joeeph 

‘axton, 

INCENDIARY FIRES on a large scale are very prevalent in Russia just 
now. 

MARRIAGE is held in great veneration in England, says a Paris paper, for 
a@ woman there marries in order to have a home (un homme). 

A STURGEON, nine feet eight inches long, was captured off Plymouth last 

A MAN NAMED CASE recently committed suicide in Iowa, because he had 
been imprisoned for marrying ten wives, 

THE UNIVERSITY OF VIENNA has conferred honorary degrees on three 
— Englishmen—Sir ©, Lyell, Sir B. Murchison, and Mr. John Stuart 

i, 

A SOLDIERS’ MESSENGER CORPs has been established in New York, after 
the example of the London corps of commissionnairea. 

THE GRAND COUNCIL OF BALE CAMPAGNE has just passed a resolution, 
by a majority of twenty-seven to nineteen, excluding all Jews from the 
canton, 

MR. BENJAMIN, formerly Confederate Secretary of State, has arrived at 
Southampton by the West India mail-steamer Seine. 

M. ERNEST RENAN has nearly completed his “ Life of St. Paul.” 
said to have been suffering from ill-health lately. 

LorD LAUDERDALE has granted permission to each of his tenants to keep 
a greyhound, for the purpose of reducing the number of hares on theia farms, 

A MOVEMENT is on foot in Yorkshire to raise a public memorial to the 
late Lord Carlisle, who for many years represented the West Riding in 
Parliament, 

MDME, RISTORI, ever ready in works of charity, lately organise? a dra- 
matic soirée at the San Carlo, in Naples, for the benefit of the cholera patients 
at Ancona and San Severo, The receipts reached 15,000f. 

HE ARCH MOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION has been spreading itself about in 
the neighbourhood of Durham, visiting old Roman altars to the Dolychene 
Jupiter, and hearing discourses on the Roman ancestry of the Nevilles. 

PRINCE COUZA OF MOLDO-WALLACHIA, Prince Michael of Servia, and 
the chiefs of the national Greek party, have, it is rumoured, come to an 
agreement to establish three independent empires, one Roumain, one Servian, 
and the other Greek. 

YounG Coun’ EULENBURG, who killed the cook, and was in consequence 
ordered to keep his room while the inquiry was going on, has been allowed 
to join his regiment, now manceuvring in the neighbourhood of Bonn. 

A GREAT FIRE broke out in Constantinople on the evening of the 5th 
ie. and by the next day had destroyed about 2500 houses, and was still 
raging. 

ABD-EL-KADER, when warned to delay his journey home on account of 
the cholera having broken out at Marseilles, replied,in the usual fatalist 
language, “Allah! Whe must die, must die!” and refused to alter his 
arrangements. 

A Project for laying a submarine telegraph between Sweden and 
Finland has been definitively decided on. The cable is intended to pass from 
Grislehamm to Neystadt, touching at the Aland Islands. 

SEVEN THOUSAND INHABITANTS OF GENEVA have petitioned the 
Government to send ali the families in the town that have no residence or 
live in unhealthy houses to the convents. 

Tue Act to amend the law relatirg to the duties on sugar and the draw- 
backs thereon took effect on the Ist inst. The new duty on the importation 
of cane-juice is new 8s, 2d. the ewt. Instead of a drawback on refined sugar 
of 12s, 10d, the ewt, allowed on exportation, the sum is now 12s, 4d. 

Forp's THEATRE, at Washington, in which President Lincoln was mur- 
dered, is being converted into a fireproof building, in which all the captured 
archives of the Southern Confederacy will be ke pt. 

J. GRIMSHAW, the light-weight jockey, has been retained by the Marqnis 
of Haatings to ride for him when required, at the handsome salary of £600 
= = Marquis has the first call upon Grimshaw’s services, the Duke of 

t . 


second 

A CLOTH, which has been recently much used in the army in America, is 
formed by laying a thin coating of caoutchoue upon sheets of cotton cloth, 
and then facing it with woollen flock. The result is a material which almost 
equals the finest broadcloth in appearance, while at the same time it is per- 
fectly impervious te moisture. 

A DEPUTATION is coming to London from the colony cf Victoria, in 
pursuance of a resolution of the Legislative Assembly, to ask for assistance 
from the Imperial Government in defraying the expenses necessary to put 
the harbour defences of the colony in a proper state, 

THE IMPORTS OF FOREIGN CATTLE have greatly increased this year. 
In the first seven months of the year the numbers imported into the United 
Kingdom have been 92,116 oxen, bulls, and cows; 27,475 calves, 322,074 
sheep and lambs, and 49,422 swine and hogs. 

A SAILING FRIGATE of the French Imperial Navy, the Isis, Captain 
Binet, arrived at Brest on Aug. 23, after Lc i ein, yan voyage of 
circumnavigation in nine months and twelve days, is no example, 
we believe, of such a voyage having been made in so shertatime, The Isis 
sailed on an average about 153 miles a day. 

NAPOLEON IIi., during his late visit to Lake Constance, Switzerland 
freely mingled among the people, shaking hands with every one he recognised, 
A little old woman of Saienstein, on being accosted by him in these words, 
“ Well, good woman, have you, too, recognised me?” answered “ Yes, yes 
Mr. Emperor, I know you well enough; but you look a little older than 
when I saw you last.” 

A MEETING OF FENIANS, on an unusually large scale, took 
days ago at Blackrock, in the county of Leltrim, = a body of eggenanad 
bering 400, assembled in military order and marched openly into Dundalk 
The police followed them, identified their leaders, and brought them up 
before the magistrates, by whom they were remanded for further examination, 
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| THE LOUNCER AT THE CLUBS. 


Ar the late election Southampton turned off Mr. Alderman Rose 
and Mr. Digby Seymour, and elected in their stead Mr, Moffat, the 
| great tea merchant, and Mr. Russell Gurney, Q.C, the deputy 
| chairman of the Royal Mail Steam-packct Company; and now 
behold the result, A Transatlantic Steam-ship Company is in pro. 
| cess of formation, or rather is already formed, to establish a line of 

steam-ships between Southampton and New York. This is the 
splendid bribe which was openly offered to the people of South. 
ampton pending the election, and is now to be paid—all laws to put 
down bribery and corruption to the contrary notwithstanding, 
Indeed, it is clear that no law can touch auch a caseas this, Give 
a man a pint of ber> for his vote, and it is bribery in the eye of the 
law ; to present to a town a line of steam-ships is clearly not. How 
cap you indict a large company or a whole town? One murder 
makes a villain, says the apophthegm; millions a hero. There 
was another candidate in the field at the election—to wit, 
Mr, Mackay, of the Black Ball American line of packet-ships; 
and he, too, was ‘struck with the advantages of Southampton 
as a port,” a to bring some of his mary ope de ships 
there—did indeed, I believe, as a gong of what he could and 
would do, bring round a screw-collier to Southampton; but the 
Southampton people preferred the more splendid offer of Mesers, 
Moffat and Gurney, and rejected Mr. Mackay. Mr. Rose had 
nothing to offer but his Conservatism and his eloquent advocacy 
thereof. Nor had Mr. Seymour anything but his Radicalism. And 
what was political principle in presence of the splendid bribe which 
Moffat and Gurney dangled before the eyes of the Southampton 
voters? Mr. Seymour's fate was disastrous. In 1859 he headed 
the poll, beating the old member, Mr. Wilcox, by 127 votes, and 
Mr. Weguelin, the governor of the Bank of England, by 319. But 
at the late election he was nowhere in the race; and at mid-day 
pulled up and retired from the course. 

Theodore, Emperor of Abyssinia, has, under the gentle persuasion 
of Mr, Rassam, relaxed his catlike grip, and Captain Cameron and 
the other captives, I suppose, are . Mr, Palgrave, therefore, 
will have no need te go on to Abyssinia to try his Le snap p skill, 
One could almost wish that this adventurous traveller and clever 
and Lpgooege oo3 writer had penetrated into this out-of-the-way 
region ; we should then have probably got, in due time, not only 
an accession to our knowledge of the country and its inhabitants, 
but another interesting book of travels, Mr. Palgrave has all the 
qualities of a traveller. Heis an acute gnd accurate observer, which 
is a rare quality. He is also a philosopher, and can generalise 
what he observes, whick is a — perhaps still rarer. His 
courage is dauntless. He 4 by bi a Jew, and he has the 
unfaltering perseverance of his race. No dangers affright him; 
no difficulties can stop him in his course. He is, too, physically 
fitted to be an explorer. He is of the middle height, well and com- 

tly made, carries no weight of superfluous flesh, but looks as if 
e were ali muscle and bone; and, as we learn from the narrative 
of his wonderful adventures.in the Arabian desert, he can live on 
anything in the shape of food, and sleep on a camel’s back, or on 
the sand of the desert, as soundly, if not as comfortably, as on s 
feather bed. I have intimated that Mr. Palgrave is of the Jewish 
race. He is the son of Sir Francis Palgrave, the Anglo-Saxon his- 
torian, and brother, therefore, of Mr. cis Turner Palgrave, one 
of the private secretaries of the Lord President of the Privy Council, 
and a notable art-critic. There is, I believe, another brother in the 
journal office of the House of Commons, who, if rumour be correct, 
is a contributor to the Pall Mail Gazette. of Jewish 
extraction, the Palgraves are all, I believe, now . But 
I will return to Abyssinia for a moment, just te narrate an anecdote 
which will not be out of place here. The Abyssinians are 
Christiana, belonging prof ly to the Greek Church ; but their 
Christianity is, as a readers will imagine, of rather a hybrid 
character, a cross between heathenism and Popery, They have 
cathedrals, and, like all the Greek religionists, they are fond of 
adorning these places with paintings. Mr, Harris, s traveller in 
those regions, was once invited to see some valuable works of art 
in one of theze buildings, and on bis arrival he saw, over the high 
altar, a set of coloured ag a portraying the incidents of a 
Northampton 3 se. Hew they had got into Abyssinia he 
could not learn, ‘They were utterly unintelligible to the priests, of 
course, but they were deemed to be wonderful pictures, and as such 
were consecrated to the Deity. : 

The report that Mr. Stansfeld is to go back to the Admiralt 
gathera strength, and obtains credence. The post was, it is said, 
offered to Mr, Charles Buxton, and would have been accepted, but 
Mr. Buxton would not tempt his fate in East Surrey. After one 
of the severest contests ever known in that division of the county, 
he had, by incredible exertions, defeated Peek, the great tea 
merchant, by less than # hundred votes, and not for twice a thousand 
a year would he meet his redoubtable foe again at present, so the 
junior lordship of the Treasury was declined. This is the rumour, 
but only a rumour, For my part I can scarcely believe that the 
offer was made. I never heard that Mr. Charles Buxton was 
ambitious for office ; and I do not believe that he would, under 
any circumstances, take a junior lordship of the Admiralty, 
involving as it does constant attendance at the house and 
a good deal of hard work at the desk, for Mr. Buxton’s 
habits are rather erratic. Unless some debate is on of especial 
interest, or he means to speak, he is very seldom in his place for an 
hour together, but on the wing, flying hither and thither, like a 
swallow on a summer's evening; neither has he shown the slightest 
aptitude for the special work which a Junior Lord of the Admiralty 
has to do, The report that Mr. Stansfeld is to have the place needs 
confirmation, a report was sure to arise. Mr. Stansfeld held 
the office for a year or 80; he achieved a good reputation for ability 
and induatry whilst he held it; and when it became vacant 
the finger of rumour at once pointed to him as the 
proper man to take it again. And I think that it is 
very probable that the place has been offered to him; but I 
have my doubts whether he will take it, and I find that other people 
entertain these doubts, “ Will Stansfeld take the janior lordship of 
the Admiralty ?” said I to a brother lounger. “1 should say not,” 
he replied ; “ he will probably wait for something better. He ought 
to have had the secretaryship of the Treasury offered to him, for he 
had earned it, and Mr. Childers had not; but I suspect that Mr. 
Childers bad the strongest influence. If I were Stansfeld I 
would not take the junior lordship again,” said my friend, musingly. 
“He is worthy of a better place, and if he waits he will 
get it. it is whispered that some change is to be made in the 
Audit Office. The startling revelations made by the witnesses 
examined by the Comwittee of Finance, last Session, must lead to 
something.” “ What startling revelations?” said I; for, having 
left town immediately after the rising of the House, 1 had not seen 
the report. ‘ Why,” he replied, “that there are several departments 
in the State in which it would be quite possible for the chiefs to 
pocket thousands of the public money, and never be detected.” “It 
is time, then, that something were done.” “Yea; and depend upon 
it that Gladstone wili not rest until this crying evil be cured.” 

In 1814 our octogenarian Premier was a dandy, and here is a 
small excerpt from M‘Gilchrist’s “ Life of Lord Palmerston,” anent 
the doings of the noble Lord half a century ago, which may be 
interesting to your readers:—"The mazy waltz was brought to 
us about this time, but comparatively few at first ventured to 
whirl round the salons of Almack’s. in course of time, however, 
Lord Paimerston might have been seen describing an infinite number 
of circles with Mdme, de Lieven. Mdme., or the Countess de 
Lieven, was a well-known Russian intrigante—Anglice, political epy. 
She lived many a year after she first waltzed with Lord Palmerston 
at Almack’s, Her faculties remained vigorous to the last, 
So vigorous, indeed, were they, and so formidabie was their exercise, 
that just after the commencementof the Crimean War Louis Napoleon 
was obliged to be discourteous enough to request her withdrawal 
from Paris.” Is not this a pretty picture of the noble Lord, and the 
gay intrigante ? But the biographer thinks that Lord Pa)merston’s 
thoughts were not wholiy engrossed with the “ mazy waltz ;" ‘‘ who 
knows,” writes Mr, M’Gilchrist, ‘but that Palmerston may have 
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practised waltzing for diplomatic reasons, and that the handsome 
couple of waltzers mav have been whispering politics while the 
astonished assembled fashion was admiring their gyrations?” This 
is surely verging upon the impossible ; but if any man could carry 
on adiplomatic correspondence while whirling through the evolutions 
of a waltz, the noble Lord fifty years ago was the man to do it, 

The Continent is becoming infected with Yankee shoddyccracy. 
The wealthy vulgarians who have supplied army contracts or * struck 
ile” throng the hotels at all the German spas, aud are, to say the 
least of them, # nuisance. Metallic snobbery is very well to laugh 
at when seen at a distance, but at close quariers it is terrible, * See 
here !” saida howling shodocrat, the other day, at a German hotel, 
“J'm going right strat off, after dinner. How much d' yew think 
my bill for tu weeks come tu iy Now, guess! Wal, then, it came tu 
tu thousand and four francs six cents—thar!” “Ah!” replied the 
listening Briton, ‘see what a fine thing it is to know how to salt 
pork |” 
: I see placards announcing the sale of the Strand Music (formerly 
Musick) Hall. The superfluous & has been dropped ; but this can- 
not surely be the only loss indicated by the sale, A strange story 
hereanent has been circulated at the clubs. Ido not vouch for its 
truth, It is, that certain Hebrews desired a synagogue in the 
Strand, That they also desired that the Gentiles might be made to 
pay for it. Whereupon they organised a Musick Hall Company 
(Limited), raised the required capital, built a devotional chamber, 
and engaged a certain notorious vocalist to sing therein comic 
songs beyond endurance. The speculation failed, of course; 
and the pious Israelites stand a chance of obtaining, at a marvel- 
lously reduced rate, a place of worship for the old clothiers of 
Holywell-street and St. Levee! fracyente pe 

Our facetious friend Punch has made three curious blunders in his 
cartoon this week, First of all, he makes the “new freshman” at 
Oxford a pavvy, whereas the men to be introduced by the railway 
works at Oxford will be the skilled engineers, a high Bs of work- 
men. In the second place, he puts the “ Don” in a scholar’s gown; 
and in the third place, and worst of all, he makes the navvy 
ask for “ Audit,” which is a beer peculiar to St. John’s, Cambridge, 
and unknown at any college in Oxford. 


THE LITERARY LOUNGER. 

; THE MAGAZINES, 

Blackwood begins this month a series of papers, contributed, and, 
with a basis of personal interest, entitled “‘ Memoirs of the Con- 
jederate War for Independence ;” and they promise to be ex- 
tremely entertaining. There is a “Switzerland” sketch which is 
very amusing, and indeed informing. ‘“ Miss Marjoribanks ” is con- 
tinued, and of course it is not bad; but it is hardly bright, “Sir 
Brook Fossbrooke” is a story of the genuine Blackwood type, and 
pleasant reading enough. The paper about the late Professor 
Ayioun tells us nothing that we had not already gathered from 


othersources, It isa curious thing to observe how narrowly that | 


gentleman escaped the point at which a man of Jetters inspires, in 
our country, something like universalregret. But Professor Aytoun 
did not reach that point. We feel deeply for him—breaking down 
so carly, and leaving so many friends to mourn him—but we do not 
grieve after him, 

In the Cornhill, Mrs, Gaskell makes us all in love with Molly 
Gibson, Of course there is an erticle about the Atlantic telegraph. 
“My Persecutors” is a vague title; the sketch itself is all about 
teetotal advocacy, The most interesting paper of the month is by 
Liebig—“ Induction and Deduction.” 

Macmillan triampbs in an Atlantic Telegraph Diary, written on 
board the great ship by Mr. J. C, Deane, with interesting maps, 
lithographed on board! Dr. James Hamilton contributes a pleasant 
paper, “ Erasmus in England ;” and the two stories are continued, 
Mr, Thompson's “ Galway ; or, the City of the Tribes” is very in- 
teresting, ‘* Macdonald of Sleat” is a good ballad. 

Sir J. Herschell, on “Light,” and Dr. Macleod, on “The 
Neighbourhood of Jerusalem,” are both interesting in Good Words, 
No such account of the Holy Land, either as to letterpress or illus- 
trations, has ever before found its way into print as Dr. Macleod’s, 

Mr. Beeton’s monthly literature for ladies, young and mature, and 
for boys, keeps up in 8 wonderful manner, The patterns of articles 
of dress in the women’s magazines, and the woodcuts of animals in 
the boys’, are most admirable. 

In the Day of Mest, amongst many articles of greater or less 

merit, there is one entitled “ The Parentege of Printing,” which is 
exceedingly unsatisfactory, and has evidently been got up by copy- 
ing, almost verbatim, from cyclopzedias, and with scarcely a trace of 
real research. The writer begins with a long introduction about 
disputed inventions and discoveries, and follows this up with an 
almost irrelevant quotation, filling half a page, from Dr. Morse. 
lie then begins to give us the history of Guttenberg, and of his 
labours in the invention of printing— or, rather, in the developing 
of an idea already in existence, and of an art already practised in 
arude manner. This is really what Guttenberg did. The writer in 
the Day of Rest seems ignorant of all that led up to Guttenberg’s 
invention, He totally ignores the brick books of ancient Batel, 
tue seals and stamps of Gieck and Roman times, and «ven the 
block books of Germany, from which, undoubtedly, Gutenberg 
took his idea of printing-types. This srticle should have been 
entitled the “birth” and not the “parentage” of printing ; for of 
the real parentage of the art not a single word is said. 
_ Before parting with magazine literature for this month, I may 
just say a word or two about a speech made in the provinces, the 
other day, by a noble Lord who ought to have known better than to 
talk such twaddle, His Lordship thought it a hopeful sign that, while 
the wealthier classes were fond of reading about the works and ways 
of the poor, the poor were always reading about the rich. His 
Lordship looks into the windows of the bookshops and finds the 
cheap literature which sella amongst the poor consists largely of 
stories in which “bloated aristocrats” play the leading paris, He 
thinks this shows that there is a wholesome desire among different 
classes of society to know more about each other, At least, 
says he, the burden of proof lies with such as think otherwise. 
This is one of the oddest bits of blundering I ever heard of. The 
interest which the wealthier classes take in reading about the 
“ways” of the poor arises, in the mass of cases, from the utter 
alienation which exists. Mayfair reads about Tatteboy’s-rents just 
as a little boy reads Captain Cook’s voyages, out of curiosity to 
know all about savages a long way off. There is no harm in the 
curiosity; but there is no moral element in it. Again, the 
“aristocratic” stories which the be poor delight in are stories of 
costly profligacy and dissipation. This cannot exist without wealth, 
and is usually supposed to be the privilege of my lord and my lord's 
connections, Briefly, the rich like to resd about the poor because 
their own sense of superiority is flattered and their curiosity (about 
the distant savages !) tickled ; while the poor read stories of aris- 
tocratic dissipation because they titillate their passions, bring 
luxurious fancies close home to them, and make believe that the 
Worst vice is all wich the “ aristocrat.” 


THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 

“Fra Angelo” was produced on the Wednesday before Jast at the 
HAyMARKET, and it would be advisable for those good folks who 
still retain a love for the blank-verse murdering, loving five-act 
play of the Middle Ages, to hasten to see this last offering to 
the tragic muse at their earliest convenience, for, as I think, it is 
unlikely to run long. ‘ Fra Angelo” was heralded by a_prodi- 
gious fanfare of trumpets; but it is by no means a cleverly-con- 
structed piece, nor it is a well-written piece, Still less is it a piece 
possessed of any novelty of any sort whatever, in the way 
of character, incident, or effect. The dramatis persona 
are the regnlar old lay figores, and the incidents are 
the old #tock incidents that have braved a thousand audiences. 
The play would be best described as an injudicious mixture of 
moonlight, music, and murder; but as that description might be 
con+idered too brief, and as brevity is the reverse of the soul of a five- 
act play, and as, doubtless, many worthy people still retain a blissful, 
simple-minded belief in the beanty of five-act plays, pie-crust, and 
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pigtails, it is my duty to endeavour to give as serious an account of 
it as the nature of the subject will permit, The scene is laid some- 
where near Naples, and the period of the action is somewhere in 
the thirteenth century. The Duke de Ceretto is an old noble whose 
thoughts are entirely occupied with the honour of his house. Family 
pride is his dominant passion; and in the first ecene he sends for 
his only son Lorenzo, and points out to him, in an amount of 
blank verse that would have goaded the most dutiful of children 
to madness, that he wishes him to marry Leonora, the daughter of 
the Marquis dé Volgenza, Lorenzo makes several rewarks to the 
effect that ‘‘true hearts are more than coronets, and simple faith,” 
«ec. The difference is, that what Mr. Tennyson wrote in two lines, 
Lorenzo says ina hundred, The fact is that Lorenzo is in love with 
a low-born beauty, named Marina. This position of affairs is com- 
plicated by the fact that Leonora loves Lorenzo with a passion 
happily seen but seldom, save in five-act tragedies, Fra Angelo is 
a monk, with a hunched back and a hideous face, the kind of 
grotesque horror seen glaring from the stonework of a minster— 
and he is certainly the most villanous monk ever seen or heard of 
even ina Protestant conntry. His villanies are the more awful 
because they are entirely without motive. He hates personal 
beauty because he is deformed, therefore he hates Marina, He is 
the elder brother of the Marquis de Volgenza, and he enjoys a repu- 
tation for sanctity in exactly inverse ratio to his deserts, ra 
Angelo, who receives contidential communications from everybody, 
and who in his turn makes confidential communications to his 
audience, persuades the Duke, the Marquis, and the tender, 
passionate Leonora to poison Marina, the innocent and inconvenient, 
Any little scruples suggested by either the proud Duke, the needy 
Marquis, or the loving lady, are at once met by the holy 
father volunteering, in the most spirited manner, to take 
all the trouble off their hands. He posts off to Marina's 
house in high glee at the prospect of poisoning a pretty girl. 
But villany never prospers—at least upon the stage—and the high- 
born Leonora is seized with a spasm of conscience, which reflects 
the highest credit upon her; for, after all, it is wrong to poison a 
young girl, even though of poor but honest parentage; and she in- 
forms Lorenzo of the proposed murder by letter, Lorenzo flies to the 
cottage. The monk has prepared the fatal draught, has poured 
it into a horn, and offered it to the unsuspecting and thirsty maiden, 
who is abont to drink it, when Lorenzo arrives, seizes the monk 
by the throat, and forces him to drink his own brew—a comic 
sort of vengeance, which reminded the audience of Lampedo, the 
apothecary, in “The Honeymoon,” when Balthasar compels him to 
swallow his own pills. Lorenzo gives the vagabond old Fra a good 
shaking, and the monk dies, cursing everything and everybody. 
The audience on the first night were considerably diverted by this 
humorous incident. In the last act Leonora poisons herself—because, 
I presume, it is arule in tragedy that semebody must be poisoned 
in the last act—and dies, forgiving everybody who has not injured 
her, and pointing out to her father how beautiful is repentance— 
and poison, self-adniinistered. Mr, William Clarke Russell, the 
author of the play, has made a mistake; but he need not, there- 
fore, be Giscouraged. He is young, aud all young authors 
commence their career by writing an epic poem or a five: 
act tragedy, Some of the situations and verse of the 
new play give excellent promise of beticr things to come, 
Fra Angelo had the advantage of being excellently mounted and 
well acied, ‘Lhe new scenery was charmingly picturesque ; the 
new music dreamy and voluptuous; and the costumes rich and 
characteristic. _ Mr. Montgomery must have chosen the purt of 
Lorenzo in order to give strength to the cast—an unambitious 
desire to please his audience which other managers would do well 
to imitate. Miss Katherine Rodgers, who made her début as 
Leonora, has a handsome face, a good voice, and a commanding 
figure. She also possesses feeling, passion, and intelligence ; and 
her acting made a marked impression on the audience. Mr. 
Raymond and Mr, Fernandez were excellent as the proud old Duke 
and the scheming Marquis ; and Mi-s Louisa Moore was a delicate, 
amiable Marina. The Fra Angelo of Mr. Vollaire was well con- 
ceived; but, on the firet night at least, was over-acted and exag- 
gerated to an absurd dezree. Fra Angelo was such a monster of 
monkish iniquity that his various phases of villany need not be 
pointedly forced upon the audience. Doubtless so experienced an 
actor as Mr, Vollaire will by this time have toned down his too 
vigorous execution of the character. 

Lam glad to record the succees of a very clever drama by Mr. 
Boucicault, based on Washington Irving's story of Rip Van Winkle, 
and slso the success of Mr. Jefferson, the celebrated actor from 
America, ‘Theatrical notabilities from the other side of the Atlantic 
are usually proclaimed in enormous posters ss the most tremendous 
geniuses in the world; and in exact proportion to the large size of 
the posters on the wal's is the small gratification recvived from their 
performances, With Mr. Jeff.rson all thisisreversed. He has been re- 
spectably advertised, andno more; and his acting of Rip Vaa Winkle 
is the performance of a great actor, and his genius met a hearty 
recognition from not ouly a crosded but, what is rarer, an intelligent 
and appreciative audieoce. 1 will not run the chance of subtracting 
from the pleasure in store for AbeLrut playgocrs by a description, 
scene after scene, incident by incident, of the capital drama which 
Mr. Boucicault has built round the charming legend of Sleepy 
Hollow; but as the arrival of an actor of real genius from the 
western hemisphere is a phenomenon that has seldom been 
witneased, I will endeavour to give some account of the pe- 
culiar charm of Mr. Jefferson's acting. Rip Van Winkle is an 
easy, careless, good-humoured fellow, with a termagant wife, 
whom he respects and loves after his fashion, and a 
little daughter, upon whom he dotes. He is a con- 
firmed and incorrigible drunkard, but he is a charming, engaging, 
and graceful drunkard, and everybody pities and likes him. He is 
the special favourite of the children of the village, All who know 
him love him—even his stern vrow, who pities at the same time 
that she chastises him. After a dranken frolic, in which his atten- 
tions to a pretty girl have been discovered by his wife, he reels home, 
ashamed, but unrepentant. He is a spoilt child, with all the ten- 
derness, grace, and caressing ways of a spoilt child. Hs wife 
forgives, as she hss forgiven a handred times before. At last, dis- 
covering that Rip’s contrition was but an assumption, and fired 
with the accnmula‘ed wrongs of years, Vrow Van Winkle bids her 
eottish husband quit her house for ever; for the roof which shelters 
them, their only possession, is her own property, and not her 
husband's, This passionate command sobers Rip, who is intensely 
eensitive, and, like all dronkards, of a highly-wrought sentimental 
temperament. Rip takes his wife at her word, bids her an affecting and 
solemn farewell, sobs over his child, and crosses the threshold of his 
house to seek refuge in the mountains, where the lightning is less 
terrible than his wife's fiery looks and the thunder Jess grating to 
his ears than her vindictive words. In the mountains he is eur- 
rounded by Hendrick Hudson and his goblin crew. His faculties, 
numbed by bis new position, his abandonment of home, and the 
prospect of having to recommence life with only a kind heart and 
an old gun as capital to start with, anddgerhaps by the remains of 
the jumes of liquor, are not equal to the occasion, and he does not 
perceive into what exceptional society he has fallen. The ghosts 
of the famous Dutchman and his crew seem to him but a set of 
boon companions, who, though dumb, are jolly, They give him drink, 
and a supernatural intoxication—a strange light, bright, spiritual 
spell—pervadeshim, His feet no longer feel the earth—a pleasurable 
rapture fills him, soul and body, and he sinks into a deep slamber— 
vo deep that, as the reader knows, it lasts twenty years. He wakes, 
an old, white-headed, white-bearded man—a ragged sort of Lear. 
He thinks that he has slept but one night ; the sound of his voice, 
once big and manly, but now turned to childish treble, does not 
surprise him; his old gun, which crumbies to pieces at his touch, 
he thinks has been exchanged by a thief, He looks down on the 
village, which he finds strangely grown since last night. When his 
stiff, aged limbs reach it the dogs bark at and the children pelt hima, 
His house has vanished, He hears that he himself, Rip Van Winkle, 
is dead; that all his friends are dead, that his widow is re- 
married, and that his baby-daughter is a growR-up woman, 


a 


The poor old man, thoroughly dazed and bewildered, at last 
accepts the facts as he hears them. He is not Rip Van 
Winkle, nor anybody else. He sees his wife, who, believing him 
to be a beggar, gives him a penny. He finds his daughter, and, 
urged by parental feeling, tells her who he is, The voice of Nature 
speaks, and the girl recognises him ; and Rip is happy. He sees his 
daughter about to be forced into a marriage hateful to her; and, 
roused from his easy, ne'er-do-weel lethargy, asserts himself, is re- 
cognised by his wife, and reinstated in his rights as a husband, 
father, and landowner ; for it turns ont that half the village is his 
personal property. Mr. Jefferson's Rip—the drunkard, husband, 
father, and boon comparion—is one of the finest performances ever 
seen upon our stage. He hasan expressive face and bright, dark, 
far-darting eyes; a light, lissom figure; is extremely elegant 
and graceful, and possesses equal command over the humorous as 
the pathetic. He never for a moment condescends to make use of ex- 
aggeration or trick, He never makes himself a central figure for 
others to revolve round, and is entirely unconscious of his audience. 
His acting flows, and is not the result of hard work and incessant 
practice. Every gesture and look is harmonious and elegant ; 
his facial expression is almost kaleidoscopic, and yet he never 
descends to that faddle of Pre-Raphaelitism which some mistake for 
art. We have a really great actor come among us, and [ trust that 
he will remain. The only fear is that, in the present degraded state 
of taste in affairs theatrical, Mr. Jefferson may be above the heads 
of his audience, who, unhappily, have been trained by charlatans 
into a liking for a sort of entertainment that has no more resemblance 
to true acting than the worst brandy to the genuine juice of the 
grape. The other characters in the new drama were well sustained ; 
but they were all slight, with one exception—the Vrow Van Winkle, 
which was personated by Mrs, Billington with such masterly skill 
as to call forth the warmest plaudits of her audience, especially in 
the scene where her love for her husband battled with her furious 
temper. Mrs, Billington has ong been known for an excellent 
actress; but I am much in error if her performance on Monday last 
does not make so marked an impression on the London public as to 
mark a date in her professional career, 

Mr, Charles Mathews is about to appear at the VAUDEVILLE, at 
Paris, in the comedy of “ Used Up,” which, translated from the 
French piece, “L'Homme Blasé,” is now to be retranslated from the 
translation. 

I find that I have lounged to such an extreme length—a fault for 
which Mr, Jefferson's genius is entirely accountuble—that I must 
defer further theatrical gossip until next week. 


Tus NEWSPAPER PRESS IN FINLAND.—The decree which was to give 
freedom of the press to Finland has at length been published, and is a strange 
picture of Russian notions of freedom. No newspaper is allowed to appear 
unless a large sum is deposited by the proprietors as a guarantee, which sum 
is doubled for newspapers published at Helsingfors and Abo, All offences 
againet the press law are to be punished by heavy contributions, amounting, 
in certain cases, to 8000 marks, A sevare censorship is established for all 
newspapers published in Finland in a foreign language, and also for all 
books coming from abroad. ‘Travellers who bring any printed matter with 
them are bound to give it up to the custom-house authorities ; and foreign 
political papers coming by post are to be first seen by the censor, who is to 
iecide whether they are to be forwarded or confiscated, 

Tue NEW ITALIAN MINISTER.—M, Natoli, the new Minister of the 
Interior in Italy, is a Sicilian by birth, He belongs to a noble family and 
bears the title of Baron. Nevertheless, during his emigration he was so 
reduced in circumstances that he was compelled to accept asituation as clerk 
in a merchant's warehouse at Genoa, Having been elected deputy in 1860, 
he became a Minister some weeks before Count Cayour'’s death, On his 
retirement from the Cabinet, soon after that event, he was appointed Prefect 
of Brescia and raised to the dignity of Senator, He resigned office after the 
ail vir of Sernico (a Garibaldian attempt on Venice), which took place in his 
province in 1852. Last year he was made Minister of Pablic Instruction, 
and has been especially distinguished by his avtive opposition to the clergy. 
Searcely a week passed without bis closing some ecciesiastival seminary. He 
was one of the most active opponents of the concessions which might have 
led to a reconciliation with the Holy See. His nomination, therefore, seems 
to indicate that the negotiations will not be resumed, 

APPLICATION OF IcE TO THE SPINE.—Dr., Chapman publishes a 
pamphlet to show that in the application of ice to the spine he has found a 
powerful remedy for cholera and the slighter complaint of diarrhwa, He 
has only had the chance of trying his theoretic remedy on one case of 
cholera, and that, though it had all the worst symptoms, was probably a 
severe case of English rather than genuine Asiatic cholera, However, in 
that case it proved to be exceedingly effective in subduing all the more dan- 
gerous symptoms. On the lesser complaint both he himself and Mr, D. M. 
Williams, honorary surgeon in the Liverpool Infirmary for Children, have 
more than once tried it with great effect. One of Mr, Williams's experiments 
with a child in the infirmary is very remarkable. The remedy is toapply an 
indiarubber bag full of ice * next to the skin, along the central line of the 
back, letting it extend from the nape of the neck to the lower part of the 
hollow of the back” This is kept close to the back and is renewed as long 
as sickness, cramps, coldness of the skin, and the other symptoms of cholera 
or any sign of collapse continues. If, as is not unfrequent, feverish 
symptoms set in after the reaction is produced, he applies warm-water bags, 
with the water at 110 deg. to 120deg., to the back to remove it, This is the 
chief element of bis treatment, and, as we said, Dr, Chapman, arriving at his 
treatment on theory, has found it very successful in the instances in which 
he has been able to apply it.—ASpectator. 

THE SUAKERS.-—The New York Tumes described recently a Sunday morn- 
ing among the Shakers, a body who take their name from their custom of 
dancing together in their religious services, shaking and clapping their 
hauds, and singing a monotonous and repeated psalm or song. The sect 
appears to be a distortion of Puritanism, and an instance of extremes meet- 
ing. It was founded in America by one Ann Lee, who went thither from 
England, towards the close of the last century, with ten of her disciples, More 
interesting than the peculiarity of their worship is the mode of life of these 
people, The men and the women, though they dance together on Sundays, 
live in separate communities, bound to celibacy, and they are stated to be the 
only class who in America have succeeded in maintainin, the community 
principle through a long series of years, Their time is fevotea to work. 
Chey are thrifty farmers, their barns full, and their hands hard with honest 
labour. They supply * the world of mankind,” as their sda is, with excel- 


lent butter, fat turkeys, and finecattle. They have a te for honesty, 
but they are careful to have their full amount of money money's worth, 
In the season the women make nick-nacks and ornaments for ladies yisit- 
ing the country, and take pleasure in amusing the young city people who go 
to see them. Like their meeting-houses, their dwellings are plain, but neat, 
and kept with scrupulous cleanliness. heir horses and cattle are in excel- 
lent condition, and their fields are industriously tilled, The writer of the 
article frem which these statements are taken says that the men look * well 
kept,” but the women he describes as a haggard set, their faces old and 
wizened, though in their Sunday worship they danced with wonderful agility. 
On the Sunday of which he speaks, at a meeting-house near Lebanon Springs, 
there were fifty or sixty women, four fifths of them over forty years of age, 
and at least three fifths over fifty. There were a few younger women © of 
pale, attenuated, alinost lifeless faces.” Their discipline seems to aim at a 
passioniess life. It is stated that they are a declining class. Of course, what- 
ever increase they make is from the world without, 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE SIGNS.—A writer in the Standard, on the subject 
ot “Curious Signs,” gives the following in reference to the connty of 
Northampton :—“ Now, Sir, although we have in the county only 1 ‘Ship, 
we have 4 ‘ Admirals,’ and not one Sailor ; but we have 1 ‘ Trooper,’ with a 
‘Trumpet,’ who would willingly try to tame our 2 ‘Flying Horses.’ We 
have no lezs than 7 ‘ Angels,’ and storytellers say that they have a penchant 
for our 2 ‘Blackamoors.’ Some go se far as to say that one of them 
is married privately to our friend ‘Daniel Lambert.’ There are 
8 ‘King’s,’ and 10 *Queen’s Heads,” consequent on which decapitations 
we have no Jess a number than 25* Crowns’ to divide between the ‘ Qucen 
Adelaide,’ the ‘ Princess Royal,’ the ‘ Prince Regent,’ jand 2 * Princes of 
Wales.” The only ‘ Publican’ we have has got but 2 ‘Quart Pots,’ and he 
says the ‘ Recruiting Sergeant’ has one of them in constant use, Onur * Two 
Brewers’ have 8 ‘ Waggons’ with only 2 ‘ Wheels’ to the lot; and, although 
1 have heard it said that we are a shoe-manufacturing people, we have 
only 2‘ Crispins,’ who cannot afford to make more than 4 * Boots.’ We 
have a ‘ Beeswing,’ which must have been taken from either of the 
2 * Beehives’ by one of the 3‘ Bears’ we keep, Although we have 14 
* Jlounds’ and 18 ‘ Foxes,’ there are but 5 ‘ Hares’ and 1 ‘ Pheasant,’ and only 
7 * Horses,’ and 8 ‘Greyhounds.’ J bear that there are only 9 * Horseshoes.’ 
We have only 1 ‘ Milkmaid’ to attend 10* Cows’ of different colours, and 
a ‘Friar,’ who is a perfect gourmand, having 4 ‘Shoulders of Mutton’ 
each day. We have 11 ‘Suns’ (one is always ‘Rising’), 1 ‘ Moon,’ 
and only 7 ‘Stars.’ I do not include an ‘Old San,’ which is worn out, 
Our farmers and gardeners have only 17 ‘ Wheatsheaves’ and 1 * Arti- 
choke’ this year. Of the 22 ‘Swans’ only 1 has a‘ Helmet,’ and we are 
annoyed by * Lions’ of all colours (!) and ages, which are su peaceably dis- 
posed that our 1 poor little pet * Lamb’ frisks about in safety among them. 
In conelusion, 1 must add that we have 2° Reindeer,’ in very good health, 
and seemingly quite scclimatised ; but there is a nasty * Travelling Scotch. 
mun” here, at present, who is inclined to take them, as he says he has passed 
nv less than 2 * World’s Ends’ to catch them.” 
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THE CATTLE DISEASE. 


Ar aspecial meeting of the Court of Common Council, on Tuesday» 
at which the Lord Mayor presided, the question of the cattle disease 


was largely disenssed from conflicting points of view. The Council | 


voted £1000 to bead a subscription lish to compensate owners of 
cattle which might have to be killed, ueder the Orders in Council, 
as being affected with the disca We y 

The Belgian Goveriment bas issned a decree prohib'ting the im- 
portation of cattle by sea or land into Belgium, in order to prevent 
the spread of the disease which has already appeared in the 
Netherlands, 

The French Minister of Agriculture has addressed a report to the 
Empercr upon the English cattle plague; and, in consequence of 
this report, an Imperial decree has been issued absolutely forbiding, 
firstly, the introduction into or the transit through France of oxen 
and cows, as well as the fresh hides or other portions of those 
ani’ als arriving at ports along the coast from Nantes to Dunkirk 
and across the Northern frontier from the sea to the Rhine; 
secondly, the introduction or transit of the same animals arriving 
from Wngland, Belgium, or Holland at any ports or custora houses 
of the Empire; thirdly, it is ordered that at other ports or custom 
houses than those specified in Art. 1 animals of the bovine species, 
not arriving from England, Belgium, or Halland, shall be subjected 
to an inspection previous to entering the country. 


The fine herd of Ayrshire cows at Holly Lodge, Highgate, the | 


property of Miss Burdett Coutts, has been literally swept away 
by the cisease, This herd numbered twenty cows of the purest Ayr- 
shire breed and an Alderney bull. One cow has recovered from the 
disease ; but the bull succumbed among the first. 

Intelligence of the spread of the disease continues to be received 
from all parts of the country. It is even said to have made its 
appearance st Letterkenny, in the north of Ireland; but it is 
doubted whether the distemper noticed there is really the prevailing 
plague, or only pleuro-pneumonia. 

Mr. Charles Panter has, at the request of Earl Granville, drawn 
up a statement relative to the health of the cows on a farm hired 
by his Lordship at Golden’s-green, on the Finchley-road. In pub- 
lishing the statement, Earl Granville says :— 


When I left England, a month ago, there were about 130 milch cows in 
four sheds, In the two largest and best managed I found only one cow yes- 
terday (Sept. 4). His Royal Highness the Duke of Coburg informed me 
last week that what he believed to be the same disease visited Coburg last 
year. No one could trace its origin, and no medical treatment was sue- 
cessful. Air and water were their only remedies. Some men had died from | 
eating the meat killed at a particular stage of the disease. His Royal High- | 
ness had seen a horse die in four hours, killed by flies which came from the 
eareass of acow which had been allowed to remain above ground. The 
disease disappeared in the autumn as mysteriously as it had come. I under- 
stand that Professor Symonds is of opinion that the disease mentioned by 
the Duke of Coburg is not the same as that from which we are suffering 
here—that its name is the Siberian pest. 


Mr. Panter’s statement is dated Sept. 4, and is as follows :— 


On the 13th of July I purchased five Dutch cows in the Metropolitan 
Market, aud placed them in quarantine at Child’s-hill Farm, one mile from 
here. Oa the 22nd of July one of them showed signs of debility ; diarrhaa 
followed. Thinking it was only a cold, she was treated accordingly, but 
continued to get worse and died in five days. Two more were attacked ina 
similar way, when veterinary advice was called in, but in five days the whole 
either died or were slaughtered, Every precaution was used to prevent the 
spread of infection here; the men who attended the sick cattle were not 
allowed to go among the healthy ones, and vice versé. But, previous to 
this, hearing of the disease in the London cowsheds, I adopted precautionary 
measures, such as a liberal use daily of chloride of lime, administered 
one ounce of nitre in half a pint of water to each cow, and a small | 
quantity of tar, and painted their noses with tar. But on the 8th | 
of Augast, unfortunately, the disease showed itself here in a | 
fat cow that had been for ten months in the best built, best 
drained and ventilated shed, No new stock had been added for 
nine weeks. In a few hours four more cows showed symptoms of it. I im- 
iediately had them all removed and slaughtered, and made a post-mortem 
examination of them, and found the windpipe in a state of decomposition, 
Lie langs inflated, the small intestines red and inflamed, and the meat of a 
dark yellow colour outside and dark red inside, which I think unfit for human 
food after the first stage. The disease confined itself to the above shed of 
jorty-eight cows (which are now all gone) till the 20th of August, when it 
broke out in another shed of thirty-five cows, some ten yards from the former 
one, and continued its ravages, taking from two to four cows daily, till they 
ave all gone but two, one of which bas not been attacked; the other, which 
was a bad case, is cured, and partly come to her milk again. On 
tue first symptoms I had her separated from the other stock, 
nod did not treat her for two days, when diarrhwa set in, I 
then gave her a bottle of brandy and four ounces of ground 
vinger in three quarts of old ale. She lay in a kind of stupor for 
twelve hours, when I could see a changein her for the better, 1 continued 
to give her daily four quarts of gruel made with old ale and two ounces of 
xinger. In four days she was sufficiently recovered to eat a little hay, &c., 
«: d do without furtber treatment. In another case the above treatment failed, 

_ and the animal died in three days. In other cares 1 allowed anyone to treat 
them who thonght they had a remedy, both professional men and others. 
One persevering young veterinary surgeon came up out of Somersetshire 
and treated two eaves most energetically, but failed in both ; one died in | 
four and the other in eight days. In other cases tonics, stimulants, blisters, and | 
eetons have been tried, but all failed, The whole of the eighty-one cows lost 
were of the English breed; we have not as yet had any loss out of | 
the other two sheds, consisting of about half English and half Dutch cows, | 
and standing about forty yards from the infected shed. It may be interesting 
fur your Lordship to know that I had the shed at Child’s-hill Farm 
immediately cleansed with disinfectants and washed with hot lime, &c., and | 
bought twelve fresh cows and placed them there on the 16th, which are now 
in perfect health ; and a neighbour situated midway between here and that 
farm had twenty-three cows lying in a field; the plague took twenty of 
them, and in three weeks he replaced them with new stock, which are still 
healthy, he having had them a month. Another neighbour, a mile distant, | 
had a fine herd of seventy-two cows (English) lying in the fields a fortnight 
ago. The plague broke out among them, and now he has only eight left in 
health. From my own experience and from ajl I can Jearn, I believe the 
disease is atmospheric, and of a typhoid character. The first symptom in a 
milking cow is an almost entire loas of milk, then loss of appetite, a watery 
di-charge from the eyes, nostrils, and mouth, which thickens as the disease 
develops itself ; rumination ceaves, her ears hang down, her eyes are heavy 
and sunken, bloody matter is seen in the excrement, great debility is seen, 
diarrhoea sets in, and death takes place in from three to nine days. I have 
read of iron water being a preventive of the disease. All the water your cows 
have drank comes six miles through rusty iron pipes. 


GERMAN REPORT ON THE PLAGUE, 

The following report, drawn up by two German veterinary | 
surgeons, of a recent visit to London to examine into the cattle 
murrain, has been furnished by the agent of the North German 
Lloyd at Nordenbhamm :— 


On Wednesday, the 9th of August, we, the undersigned, were requested to 
be at Nordenhamm, if possible, the following morning. Upon our arrival 


we were asked by the agent of the North German Lloyd, who had con- | 


eulted with several of the chief cattle exporters, to underiake a voyage to 
London at once in the steamer Schwan, in the interest of the cattle export 
from the Weser. The object of our mission was, first, to examine as closely 
as possible into the epidemic cattle disease raging in and around London for 
some time past; then carefully to observe the treatment of cattle upon the 
vessel during the voyage, upon arrival, and at the time of disem- 
barkation ; lastly, to use every means in our power to prevent 
obstacles being op) to the continued export of cattle from these 
ports to England. Furnished by the agent of the North German Lloyd 
with letters of introduction to cattie-dealers in London and with 
the necessary funda, we left Nordenhamm in the steamer Schwan, Captain 
Christensen, at four p.m. onthe 10th inst. The vessel carried 347 head of 
large cattle, vwo calves, and 260 sheep. Favoured by very fine weather, we 
arrived in the Thames at two p.m. on the 12th. At the beginning of the 
voyage the animals were rather uneasy, trampled a good deal, and cansed 
considerable motion in the ship; after a time, however, they became quiet, 
A sharp, penetrating smell was easily perceptible in the tween decks of the 


ship, which was quickly removed, upon a light breeze springing up, by | 
mans of the excellent ventilation and numerous air-pipes and wind-shafts, | 


The animals were several times watered, and it was easy to see how greatly 
they were refreshed. The hay in the racks,on the other hand, was hardly 
touched, 
the two veterinary surgeons stationed here to inspect the cattle, 
witnessed the rapid disembarkation of the cargo, all of which 


and 


to London, where they are cleansed, and then driven into the 
ajjacent fields. Our next object was to study the murrain pre- 
valent in London as carefully as possible, and to make ourselves | 
acquainted with all its branches and details. By the kindness and inde- 


fatigable activity of a firm to whom we were recommended, we were enabled 
on Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday to inspect several animais in various 


Upon arriving in the port we were introduced by the captain to | 


were | 
thoroughly healthy, not one being condemned. The cattle when landed | 
were immediately brought to carts standing in readiness and transported | 


stages of the disease, and to be present at the dissection of slaughtered and 
diseased beasts, and a few which had died a natural death. ‘e were £0 
fortunate as to make the acquaintance of Professor Symonds, 
gaged, with a veterinary surgeon and two medical men sent over by the 
French Government, in a close examination of diseased beasts upon the spot 
of their seizure, and in dissecting those most violently attacked, After we had 
| been introduced to this gentleman, and had explained the object o' sous 
| mission, he received us with the utmost readiness, and called our attention 
to everything of special importance. The technical exp anation of the 
various phases of the disease, and the data of each dissection, would be 
too lengthy. The undersigned, therefore, content themselves with making 
| a brief report of the appearance of beasts attacked by the disease, and of 
| the chief abnormal appearances visible upon the dissection of such animals. 
|The diseased cattle inspected by us were English milch cows and 
heifers. They appeared either excited, with staring gaze, protruding eye 
balls and watery eyes, or depressed and relaxed, with a doll, dim look, 
and a flow of mucus from the eyes, the eyeballs having rather receded. In 
all, cold shivering, coldness of the horns, ears, aud extremities were appa- 
| rent, with staring coat, trembling of the muscles, and increased respiration. 
| Foam and viscous mucns and saliva flowed from mouth and nose ; the visible 
mucous membranes were now pale, now typhoid scarlet, and small sores 
were to be seen upon the internal surface of the lips and on the gums. In 
| more advanced stages of the disease the dung, at first hardish, becomes thin 
| and mixed with gelatine mucus and partly with blood ; in some cases large 
| emphysema occurred underneath the skin, The duration of the disease is 
short, death usually following within twenty-four hours. In al! the dis- 
sections we undertook we cons'antly found the principal appearances of dis- 
ease in the internal organs to coincide—i.e., thin, tarlike slightly coagulable 


stomachs, the thin viscera, and partially the rectum, as well as the air-tubes 
| and larynx ; looseness and increased size of the intestinal glands, emphy- 
| semain the lungs, and echymosis in the left ventricle of the heart. In some 
cases food was adhering firmly to the sides of the third stomach, as if incor- 
porated with them. From all these symptoms in living diseased beasts, 
and from the data arrived at by dissection of animals slaughtered on 
account of being infected, it is apparent that the murrain raging in and 
around London is a typhoid disease, having very great resemblanve to the 
cattle plague (rinderpest) prevalent in Russia, Attempt to cure the disease 
is but rarely possible, on account of its rapid progress. Of two diseased 
cows brought to Professor Symonds at the Veterinary College, one only was 
alive next day. The treatment adopted had produced some improvement, 
and we were promised a report of the issue of the case. The opinion of the 
public and of practical men is at variance, whether the murrain was intro- 
duced from abroad or has first developed itself in England. 1t is, however, 
generally agreed that the introduction is more probably from Russia than 
from Germany, the former country being already ravaged by a similar 
disease in the shape of therinderpest. The inspectors of cattle and Professor 
Symonds do not say it was impossible that the disease might have been in- 
troduced from Russia, but they are also of opinion that it may well have 
arisen in the London dairies, in some of which great want of cleanliness 
prevaiis. Professor Gamgee, on the other hand, firmly maintains 
that the disease was imported from abroad. He says in one 
of the English newspapers:—‘ This disease conld no more have 
spontaneously developed itself in England than the mnd in London 
streets can turn into living creatures,” Although we ourselves did 
not venture to express any decided opinion upon the question, we did state 
frankly and confidently that this epidemic disease never could have been 
introduced from Germany, and most e=pecially not from Oldenburg and 
Bremen, as no malady of the kind has, thank God, ocenrred here for many 
years; and the company of the North German Lloyd has appointed vete- 
rinary surgeons to be present upon every occasion of embarking cattle from 
this district for England, whose duty it is to exercise the strictest care that 
none but thoroughly healthy cattle are sent on board. It has very greatly 
astonished us that the English go so carelessly to work with this disease, as 
it is reported to have already acquired a considerable extent. We could not 
at all approve the practice of taking diseased beasts into the slanghter- 
houses, to be there examined and killed, particularly in the neighbourhood 
of the cattle market, whence many persons go direct into the 
slanghter-houses, and vice versi, Also the flaying-ground, to which 
much diseased or fallen cattle is brought, lies far too close to the 
town, especialiy to the cattle market. Measures, however, are very 
soon to be taken to remove these evils. It would be highly desirable, as has 
already been proposed by some of the catile-dealers, if a separate market 
were provided for foreign cattle. Imported beasts then would not come at 
all in contact with English milch kine, and there would be some sort of 
guarantee that imported cattle not sold at market would remain free from 
the plague. After doing all in our power to attain the object of our journey, 
we went back to the port to wait for the Schwan, having first thoroughly 
cleansed the clothes we had worn during our inspection of the diseased 
cattle. The Schwan came in shortly after our arrival and disembarked 256 
head of large cattle, twelve calves, and 400 sheep, all in good condition, 
Mr, Philipps, the London agent of the North German Lloyd, was on the spot, 
together with several reporters from newspapers, who wished to see by 
personal investigation how and in what condition cattle are brought from 
the Weser. We re-embarked on the Schwan upon the 19th, The crew were 
engaged during the voyage in carefully cleansing the ship. The weather 
was fine, and we arrived safely at Nordenbamn upon the 21st. 
G. T, RIPPEN, Veterinary Surgeon at Seefeld. 
H. FASTING, Veterinary Surgeon at Schwey. 


FRENCH REPORT ON THE PLAGUE, 


M. Boutey, who was sent to this country for the purpose of 
reporting to the French Government upon the nature of the cattle 
plague, has published a semi-official statement in the Gazette des 
Hospitaux, He says :— 

The cattle disease which I observed is typhus, which has originated from 
time immemorial in the steppes of Hungary and Russia; and, although it 
has been said that this typhus is the result of unfavourable sanitary con- 
ditions or of some local miasmatic infection, it may be positively asserted 
that the disease, in all cases, arises from the districts of which I have spoken, 
and that it is spread by the animals taken thence to supply the markets of 
Europe, So, in 1815, this typhus was seen in France, brought by the cattle 
used for consumption in the Austrian armies. So in Lendon I saw cattle 
from Podolia and Moldavia, and, in spite of the opinions of the English 
papers, I persist in believing that the cattle plague was introduced by these 
animale. At the commencement of the epidemic 300 head of cattle were 
brought to London: they came from Finland, and were shipped at the port 
of Revel, were conveyed thence to Hamburg, where they were placed on 
board English vessels for conveyance to England. Two of these animals 
— among the forty in the dairy where the epidemic first showed itself in 

sondon, 


M. Boutey then gives some examples proving the extreme in- 
fectiousness of this disease, even without contact; describes the 
various symptoms, now well known in England, and concludes by 
pointing out that the only possible method of putting a stop to the 
epidemic is by the adoption of strict measures for the destruction o 
the animals attacked, and by the absolute prohibition of the im- 
portation of others from infected districts, In 1713, when this 
system was thoroughly carried out, the duration of this epidemic 
was sbort ; in 1745, when the Government was less able to carry 
out such preventive measures, it lasted thirteen years ; and, unless 
such measures can be adopted now, the probability is that the 
duration of the present epidemic will be longer than that. 


DEATH OF SIR WILLIAM ROWAN HAMILTON,--The death of this dis- 
tinguished Irishman took place at his residence, the Dunsink Observatory, 
| on Saturday last, He was bornin Dublin, in the year 1805, so he had just 
accomplished his sixtieth year. For some time his health had been de- 
clining, though he freqnenily attended the meetings of the Royal Irish 
Academy, in which he took much interest. As a mathematician, his name 
| was famous over Europe and America. Perhaps in pure mathematics he 
Was unsurpassed by any man of the present age, and by few of any age. He 
was not exclusively a man of science. His great and comprehensive intellect 
took a wider range, and included a multifarious knowledge as accurate as it 
| was profound. His astonishing memory scarcely ever’ forgot what it had 
| once acquired. Had he cultivated poetry he might have attained a distinction 
as great as he had reached in science. His fame, however, as a mathe- 
matician eclipsed bis distinction in other departments. In classics he was 
seareely less eminent than in science. While a studeatin Trinity College he 
obtained a distinetion never before conferred since the institution of the 
| University. Thougs Optimes are abundant in the English, they are rarely 
| conferred in the Irish University. Only four, we believe, are on record, and 
| of these Sir William Rowan Hamilton was awarded two—one in science and 
| one in classics. Before he graduated Dr. Brinkley, Professor of Astronomy 

in Trinity, was promoted to the see of Cloyne, and the vacant professorship 
| Was conferred on the young student. His contributions to the scientific 
socicties of lreland and England were universally acknowledged to be some of 
| the grandest specimens of the higher analysis. In him Ireland has lost one 
of her most illustrious sons, He was modest, gentle, and nnpretending in 
his manner, like all men of true genius. His death, which was not un- 
, expected, will be regretted by the learned men, not only of his native 
country, but throughout Europe, 


A MAN WENT TO AN INSURANCE OFFICE IN PARIS and 
of cigars against fire. 


insnred a quantity 
Some time afterwards he made a claim on the com- 


| pany for compensation, the cigars having been burnt. He admitted that he 
| had smoked them, but claimed that, as they had teen destroyed by fire, he 
was entitled to claim for them. The parties went to law, and a verdict was 
given for the plaintif! ; wherenpon the defendants immediately threatened 


to indict the man for arson, he having set fire to property which he had 
‘ insured, The scamp was only too glad to let the matter drop, 


| blood ; typhoid redness and infiltrations of blood into the third and fourth | 


who was en- | 


THE HARVEST AND CROPS. 

Mr, JAMES SANDERSON, land valuer, of Westminster, who has for 
many years been in the habit of reporting the results of his 
observations on the crops, has addressed the following letter to the 
Times, which, in conjunction with that of Mr. Turner, published 
by us last week, gives as full data for judging of the prospects of 
the harvest yield as we are likely to obtain from impartial and . 
intelligent observers :— 

Sir,—Having during the last five weeks minutely inspected, probably, a 
larger area under crop throughont the United Kingdom than any other 
person, I now lay before your readers my opinion, based on many years’ 
calsehane of testing the field estimate by the barn-floor results, of the farm 
crops of 1865, 

Cutting commenced in East Kent, South Essex, Hertfordshire, in the earlier 
districts of Norfolk and Suffolk, and in Berkshire on the 24th of July; and 
fortunate have been those farmers who in the last week of that month 
secured the grain then cut, as it was from the overpowering sun that pre- 
vailed in the best condition. With August came very unsatisfactory harvest 
weather, heavy rains falling every second day ; and, being accompanied with a 
humid temperature, harvest operations were not only almost daily inter- 
rupted, but grain, from discoloration and sprouting, considerably injured, 
The cereal crops being all ripe, farmers were at a loss whether to cut them 
in a wet state or to allow them to get over-ripe. ‘The latter evil was doubt- 
less the least ; but where crops were laid and twisted from heavy storms, or 
becoming choked with sown grasses, their only resource was to cut them. 

Although a few fields are still to be seen uncut in the south and south- 
eastern counties of England, yet these are exceptional, and the great bulk of 
the crops in these counties has been carried. In the midland counties, too, 
cutting is all but finished, and three fourths of the crops are in the barn- 
yard. In Yorkshire, Lancashire, and Cheshire thrce fourths of the crops 
are cut, and fully one third secured. In the most northern counties of 
England the greater proportion of the crops are in sheaf ; but up to the end 
of last week scarcely a stook was carried, In Scotland, too, where the 
farmers, anticipating more favourable weather, delayed cutting, nearly one 
half of the crops, previous to the present week, were uncut, and, with the 
exception of a very small area in the earlier counties, little grain had been 
carried. As the operations of cutting and carrying have been uninterrupted 
this week, from the extraordinary favourable change in the weather, a very 
large area of corn has been carried in excellent condition, and with another 
such week there will be few fields outstanding. 

It is worthy of notice that in the upland districts harvest has not been so 
early since 1826, nor have crops ripened so equally since that year, Indeed, 
cutting commenced nearly as soon in the Vale of Tweed as on the banks of 
the Thames ; while, frem the hot sunshine that prevailed throughout June 
and July, crops in the upland districts have been as early as those in the 
lowest. This simultaneous ripening of the crops in the different districts 
caused, where reaping-machines were not used, a short supply of hands, 
which, added to the frequent interruption from weather, has made the 
present a lingering harvest. 

All cereal crops have been so variable this season that those in county or 
parish can scarcely with accuracy be designated. Indeed, it was not uncom- 
mon to witness two adjoining fields on the same farm, the one yielding a 
good the other an almost worthless crop ; or two contiguous farms where the 
crops of the one were a full average and those of the other light. 

‘The wheat crop first claims attention. In Kast Kent, South Essex, on the 
deep soils in Wiltshire, and the strong red soils in Worcestershire and 
Warwickshire, in Leicestershire, Lancashire, Cheshire, Roxburgh, Berwick, 
the Lothians, and in the Carse of Stirling, this cereal, in point of bulk, 
reaches close upon an average. Indeed, on all deep, strong, and alluvial soils 
the wheat crop has nearly the usual length of straw, and large and closely- 
Set ears, and plump, well-filled grain. Even on the best soils, however, there 
isa slight deficiency of plants. On the best soils in Surrey, Sussex, and 
Hants the wheat crop reaches the low average yield of these counties. Barring 
the rich loams in the north-east of Norfolk, the mari soils, which form a 
comparatively small area, in Lincoln, the strong and well-formed clays in 
Northumberland and Yorkshire, this cereal is in these counties decidedly 
under average. Spring-sown wheat is most deticient, being short in straw 
and thinly planted, Rust attacked the wheat plant in the secoud week af 
August; but, with the exception of wheats on ten Jand and those late sown 
in spring, the ravages cf this disease have been comparatively limited. Like 
the quantity, the quality also is very variable. The small breadth early 
secured is yielding a good bright sample, but the greater proportion carried 
previous to the present. week, being in a soft condition, will be some time 
before it is fit for market, and even then the grain will be coarse and rough ; 
with the exception of some of the earlier varieties, such as Talavera and 
Australian, little injury has been caused by sprouting. 

Barley—happily termed by Mr. Caird the wine crop of this country—in 
many instances, is now substituted for wheat; therefore the area under the 
crop is rapidly increasing. This may partly be ascribed to the comparatively 
higher price now realised for barley, but chiefly to the fact that, as stock 
husbandry is becoming more appreciated, and as barley is the best inter- 
vening crop between roots and grasses, it is the crop, in the usual rotation, 
that conduces most to the extension of stock farming. Karly-sown barley 
on deep soils has cut up well, being thick on the ground, aud having a long, 
full, and closely-set ear. In Norfolk—the great barley-producing county, 
with its varied soils of clay, loam, sand, and gravel—the crop varies as the 
soils vary. On all the light soils which skirt the eastern coast the crop has 
suffered greatly from drought, in several instances being burnt totally up. 
On the loamy soils, which form a considerable area of the county, barley, 
though far short of last year’s crop, is nearly an average. Hverywhere, Jate- 
sown barleys are deficient, being thinly planted, the extreme drought having 
prevented the plants from tillering. This cereal has suffered most from 
weather, all of it being discoloured ; while a considerable portion of the 
earliest cut, in every county, has sustained considerable damage from sprout- 
ing, so that maltsters will look in-vain for the silvery-tinged samples of last 
year. Where the practice is carried out, as in the southern counties, of 
allowing the barley to lie in swathe, and not put in stock when cut, the loss 
from sprouting and discoloration has been great. Indeed, this mode of 
allowing grain to lie on the ground, in wet, muggy weather, is the most 
effectual way to cause sprout. 

The oat crop is by far the most deficient of the cereals. Indeed, a bulky 
crop I have rarely seen. This season the best crops I have witnessed were on 
the deep soils in Oxfordshire, in South Devon, and in the western counties of 
Scotland. In Aberdeenshire, one of the largest oat-growing counties, the 
crop is about one third deficie.t, Except on early light soils, where the 
sample is shrivelled and husky, the quality is good, the grain being full and 
plump; and, on the whole, the oat crop has sustained little injury from 
weather, As the ears of the grain are large, so the yield will be great, com- 
pared with the length of straw. 

From the general failure of seeds last year a large areaof peas was planted, 
especially in North Nottinghamshire and on the light soil around Kidder- 
minster. In general this crop is nearly average, and the qaulity superior. 

The bean crop is unequal, On ail deep loams, and, indeed, on all deep 
clays, including those of the oolite and chalk formations, beans are a full 
average crop; but on lighter soils deficient. In general they are full and 
closely podded, and are an average crop. 

Potatoes are in almost every district and on every variety of soil a most 
luxuriant crop, and should the disease, of which there are already un- 
mistakable symptome, not extend, the yield of this root will be very great. 

The turnip crop, which supplies the chief winter food for cattle and sheep, 
is the best soil-restoring crop in a rotation and the best preparation for 
artificial grasses, and is withal the most profitable farm crop, although the 
most costly to raise: it has throughout the season held out various prospects. 
On a large breadth of stiff soils the infant plants were completely destroyed 
by the turnip fly (Staltica nemorum), so that on all such soils resowing was 
essential. At a more advanced stage the plant was, in many instances, 
denuded of its leaves by the ravages of the earwig—happily, an unfrequent 
enemy to root crops—and throughout June a deficiency of moisture greatly 
retarded its growth on every description of soil Fortunately, towards the 
end of the first week in July there was a sufficient amount of rainfall to 
recover the injured plant, and recent rains, which proved so injurious to 
cereals, have proved most beneficiai to turnips. The latter generally, indeed, 
are singularly luxuriant; and although there are some failures on the 
burning soils in the south, and also patchy fields to be seen on the tenacious 
clays in Yorkshire, Northumberland, Berwickshire, and East Lothian, yet 
these are exceptional, and in general the turnip crop promises to be a full 
average, Whenever deep autumn ploughing, and merely surface scarifying 
in spring, has been carried out, there the turnip crop is most luxuriant. A 
sufficient degree of moisture and a fine frost-puiverised soil is thus preserved 
to ensure a vigorous braird. 

Mangolds are a full average crop. Hay cut well up, was well secured, 
and is of good quality. The aftermath, or second cutting, is unusually 
good, being in many instances equal to the first crop of last year. 

Rho are singularly abundant, and are carrying an unusual quantity 
of 4 

Unlike those of last year, grass-seeds are luxuriant, being closely planted 
and vigorous, 

Taking the crops as a whole, and without reference to the great crops of 
1863 and 1864, and taking into account the high average reached in recent 
years by an improved system of husbandry, I estimate the yield of the wheat 
crop to be twenty-six bushels per acre, or four bushels below average ; barley, 
thirty-two bushels per acre, or eight bushels below average ; and oats, thirty- 
four bushels per acre, and fourteen bushels below average. Peas and beans 
average, turnips average, mangolds an extraordinary crop, potatoes unusually 
good, hay average, pastures singularly abundant, 


A NAVIGATION TREATY between England and Prussia was signed by 
Lord Napier and Herr von Bismarck, at Gasteiu, on the léth of August. 

THK SCHLESWIGERS who are visiting Copenliagen were entertained at a 
great banquet on Tuesday. No less than 6000 guests were invited. The 
enchnsiaem is reported es very great. During the banquet a congratulatory 
telegram was received from 1UV0 inhabitants of Flensburg. 
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Literature. 


Life and Writings of Joseph Mazzini. Vol. 1. Critical and Literary, 
Smith, E'der, aud Co 

To most peopl the nawe ef Joseph Mazzini susyests only the 
idea of a politician; to somo, a high-souled, earnest, cevoted 
patriot; to others—perhaps to most—a resUlesa, able, but intriguing 
and unascrapolous demagogue ; but to uearly all, a mere politician, 
Only by the initiated few is the real character of Mazzini known— 
namely, that, while naturally an abstract philosopher, circumstances 
have made him a philosophical politician. He is always governed 
by oue idea, and that idea is Italy, and may be symbolised in three 
words—Italy, unity, freedom. The popular idea of Mazzini, 
while unjust in details, is essentially just in substance, He 
is in the best sense of the word, a man of one idea; and 
henee bis earnestness and the influence he has exercised over 
the minds of his countrymen, as well as over the destinies 
of h’s country, Had his sympathies been more diffused, he would 
have been lesa powerful; bad they been more cosmopolitan, 
he would never have laid the foundation, as he undoubtedly has, of 
Italian regeneration. But to deem Mazzini a mere intriguing 
politician—we use the word in its large and not in its low, partisan 
sense—would be a great mistake. He is a man of almost universal 
knowledge; philosophy, literature, poetry, science, he is conversant 
with them all, and on all thinks and writes well, if not always 
wisely. And yet, as we have said, he is essentially a politician and 
a patriot ; and, above all, an Italian politician and patriot. What- 
ever he does, whatever he says, has reference to Italy and her 
fortunes. The trail of the serpent is over all his work—not as 
disfiguring, but as ennobling it; not as covering it with slime, but 
as lending it a halo and a glory. Does he criticise art, literature, 
poetry, history, he thinks of Italy, and how the subject in hand 
bears, or ped be made to bear, on her elevation. Does he talk of the 
politics of other lands, it is in reference to their influence on thoze of 
lis own. Does he speak of the prophets, the heroes, the leaders of 
other times, it is to use their example to revive the spirits of his 
countrymen and raise up among them men equal to the work of the 
present, That is Joseph Mazzini, as we read him. He has devoted 
Lis life to one object—the regeneration and elevation of Italy; and 
everything in his mind is subordinate to that object, and valued and 
interesting only in prop srtion to its power of forwarding the great 
idea of his life. Whether he has always been wise in the means he 
las taken to advance his object—whether, indeed, he may not some- 
s have retarded rather than advanced the good cause by inju- 
dicious action, may be matter of opinion, Whether, too, he may 
not have fixed his standard of patriotism too high for ordinary 
humanity, and so have practically hindered progress by aiming at too 
much—as, for instance, in Jaying down the doctrine that pure 
Republicanism is the only form of govermment capable of 
promoting the true happiness of a people, and especially of Italians, 
in their present atate of political education—may well be doubted 
Ibut these are points which we are not now called upon 
to discuss. Enough that the one grand idea of unity pervades all 
his writings; and that, even in this volume of literary and critical 
essays, he never forgets the great aim of his life, and never permits 
the thought of his country and her welfare to be absent from his 
mind. Such aman must ever exercise an important influence on his 
kind, Earnestness is too rare a quality not to be appreciated where 
it is found in all its purity, as in Joseph Mazzini; and we can for- 
give many errors of judgment for the sake of that one great quality. 
And we are sure that when the great work of perfecting Italian 
nationality and unity is completed, the share Mazzini has had in it 
will be universally acknowledged. But that time is not yet; and, 
in the meanwhile, he mnst be content to labour on, to wait, and to 
bear with much obl quy from, and many shortcomings in, the rest 
ef the world, 

Were we disposed to be critical over this volume of critical and 
literary essays, we might take exception to many things it contains. 
Mazzini is, we think, unjust to others—Victor Hugo and Lamartine, 
fur example — because they are not always up to his conception of 
what such men ought to aim at and todo. He is always hopeful, 
always sanguine, always confident of the ultimate triumph of right, 
or what he deems right, and is a little impatient with those who get 
weary and occasionally halt by the way, This feeling characterises 
his essay on the poetry of Hugo especially, and yet the paper ex- 
hibits a hearty appreciation of the thought which pervades all the 
writings of the author of “Autumn Leaves,” “The Orientals,” 
“Notre Dame,” and “Les Miserables”—that, namely, of 
vindicating the down-trodden, and rehabilitating those classes 
who have been the victims of the world’s contumely and 
oppression. He is still more severe on Lamartine, in whose 
poems he can see little that is good—from his point of view, 
that is. His great complaints against both are that they do not 
maintain that even upward and onward course which is so con- 
genial to his own mind; and that they are too analytical, too 
minute, too pre-Raphaelite in their delineations, and leave nothing 
to the imagination of the reader, for whom Mazzini claims the 
r ght to sing out the poet’s songs in his own heart and after his own 
fashion. His canons of criticism he carries a little too far, per- 
haps ; but in dealing with details he is both just and discriminating. 
As specimens of Mazzini’s style of thinking and writing, we append 
two passages on Victor Hugo and Lamartine respectively :— 

VICTOR HUGO, 

Victor Hugo's fault is the fault of saying everything, of eaying too 
much ; and this whether he meditates or whether he depicts. Give him 
a nook of a garden or a wing of an old castle, and he will tell you, of the 
first, every flower one by one, the trees, the rills, the pebbles ; of the second, 
the roof, the portico, the pediments, the door, the architraves, the caryatides— 
what more ?-—-the moss, the ivy, the lichen, the bird building its nest, the 
spider spreading its web there, Give him athought; he will take and re- 
take, turn and re-turn it, view it under every aspect—from above, from 
below —separate it into its elements, until he has so thoroughly exhausted it 
that no one can say, “ Yon have left a part of that thought in obscurity.” 
He explores, he displaces, he isolates, he anatomises; he leaves his subject, 
if 1 may be allowed the comparison, like a house after a search-warrant. 

This is connected with a tendency of which I shall speak by-and-by; but 
even considering ig, for the moment, solely in relation to art, such a course 
is, in two ways, seriously objectionable. In the first place, it leaves the 
reader nothing todo, In every powerful poetic impression the vague claims 
a full quarter; and this vague, which must not be confounded with the 
obscure, is the soul's own field, its milky way towards theinfinite, where it builds 
the arch of the bridge that should lead to God, Now, the great secret, the 
yreat power, of poetry lies in the very act of placing the soul in presence of 
this vague, of this infinite field, by giving it wings to soar thither. Written 
poetry, like music performed, should be, in some sort, a prelude to other 
poetry, which the excited soul of the reader composes silently within itrelf. 
Jn other words, that wili ever be the best poetry which renders the reader 
most poctical ; as the best education will ever be, not that which teaches 
Inost, but that which imparts the greatest capacity for chought. 

Victor Hugo's courze does not correspond with these views. By his minute 
analytic labour he suppresses the vague, the infinite, even the very desire for 
them ; he kills the impression by a surfeit; by dint of defining and mate- 
lialising he limits and confines ; he leaves the rcader’s faculties torpid, inac- 
tive, pa-vive, Nor is this all: in the second place, it often happens that in 
rtriving to exhaust an idea he spoils it: he diverts our attention from the 
whole to the parts, and weakens, by multiplying, his effects. 

Woo could not gladly cry to the poet—* Hold! you have said enough ; 
leave ns to meditate; allow us to sing in our turn within our own souls: 
yon have given usa grand idea; kill is not with the scalpel of analysis?” 
Ent Vietor Hugo pauses not. He retreads his course; he begins anew; he 
takes his idea to pieces: he turns time into a workman, digging, sewing 
stones, pulling down ; he describes his operations day by day ; to-day he will 
“hide little birds in the mouths of the statues ;"" to-morrow he will “cover 
uy to the navel with foliage a Venus which now stands naked under a beautiful 
breraldic portico ;” the day after to-morrow he will do something else ; and, 
ainidst this laberiously-minute inspection, we meet with Janguid, colourless 
ttanzae, prosaic as the water of a gutter after a splendid storm, 

LAMARTINE 

\;sumed the attitude of a religious poet. As such he was evidently 
as epted, as was Victor Hugo simultanconsly, as Chateaubriand had pre- 
v ously been ; and here lay, in great part, the secret of his talent and of his 
fue, Was he really a religious ? No;hewasnot. . . . 

In the first and in the new Méditations there is religious feeling—the dis- 
position to which somebody has given the name of re/igionism—but no 
religion : the yearning for a belief is not belief. In order to be a religious 
poet it is not enough—in my eyes, at least—to cry Lord! Lord! to Ne 
prostrate before God, and, with the head in the dust, to confess his infinite 
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power : it is necessary to fee! his holy law, and to make others fee! it in | 
such sort as that they shall constantly and calmly actin obedience to its pre- 
cepts, I say calmly, and this calmness of the believer must, above all | 
things, radiate from the poet's brow upon those who listen to his lays, as the | 
spirit of God radiated from the brow of Moses upon the Israelite multitudes 
wandering mistrustingly through the desert. 

For this is, indeed, the mission of the religions poet—to console, to 
strengthen, to guide. The God whom he adores is the Goi of life and love 
that is to cay, of works wrought in love—{s the God who uplifts, the God 
who pardons, but on condition that we shall love m , Which means that 
we shall do much; for what is love merely contemplative, love that sacrifices 
not itself? Wherefore roll the forehead in the dust like an African Santon ? 
Did he not form that forehead after his own image, that upraised towards 
heaven, it might adore? Why tremble in every limb, like a criminal before 
human justice? Has he not said, “* 1 am the good God; purify your hearts, 
and serve me in joy?” Such is the God of the religious poet. And he, the 
author of the ‘* Méditations,” what is his God ? Whom does he adore ? 

He adores Fear. The God whom he adores is the Goi of the East, before 
whose omnipotence he perceives but two possible parts for man—blasphemy 
or annihilation. Betwixt these two states the poet, as he himself tells us, 
long oscillated. He strove, by the solitary potency of his soul, to seale 
heaven like the Titans, to wrest his secret from the Everlasting, and seat 
himself by his side. Struck by the sight of evil, a prey to the sorrows inse- 
parable from human life, he rebelled; long did he, like the serpent, bite 
with impotent tooth the rod of iron that crushed him ; then, when he saw the 
fruits of science, sought for its own sake, turn to dust and ashes between his 
lips; when, exhausted with his efforts, he felt himself vanquished in his 
individual struggle against evil and sorrow, he sank helpless back into 
nothingness, he degraded and denied himself. With a sort of frenzy of sub- 
mission, he took to kissing the rod that struck him (see ‘ Mcditations,” A la 
Lord Byron) —he became not the servant, but the slave of a God who will 
have no slaves, Like Victor Hugo, he has condemned man, science, the 
whole world, to annihilation; like him, perhaps even more than him, he 
plunged into that permanent contradiccion which blasphemes the creation 
whilst blessing the Creator. 


A Guide to Spain, By H. O'Suva. Longmans, Green, and Co, 
Under so plain and cold a title, Mr. O'Shea has constructed a com- 
prehensive and valuable work, Fortunately for him, Spain is just 
now “ looking up,” and he may hope to gain good reward for what 
must have cost years of hard labour, More than twenty years have 
elapsed since Mr. Ford’s “ Gatherings from Spain” (it was then the 
fashion to write good travels, like “ Eéchen”) and Mr Murray's 
“ Hand-hook ” lifted Spain from obscurity and Mr. Ford into a bril- 
liant position, But literature and States may go hand in hand. 
The literature has been forgotten, and Spain has only appeared 
when a political match raised a atorm, or a Caban General of 
advanced iendencies was garotted. But Jateiy, since the days when 
Louis Philippe was King, Spain has become more important, 
and a new Hand-book was wanted. ‘The spreading railroads have 
created the necessity, and Mr, Murray is somewhat behind time, 
The new book is carefully arranged, a very large department of 
“general information” preceeding the guide part of the volume. 
Thus there is a description of Spanish agriculture, and a history of 
Spanish architecture, with names of important artisis, and books on 
the subject. Still under the head of A, “Arms” forms an interest- 
ivug chapter, and then follow in due course *‘ Bull-fights,” “ Climate,” 
&c, down to Z, where there happens to be nothiug, The climate is 
praised as being far superior to that of average Italy, and every 
traveller is recommended to see a bull-fight. The Guide-book 1s 
also alphabetica!, from Alcali to Zaragosa, To attempt a minute 
description of all the places in detail would probably induce an 
embarrassing failure, which might Jead to a lunatic asylum, and 
therefore Mr, O'Shea shall remain almost unmolested, and but little 
liberty shall be taken with his literary property. His writing is 
good, though he professes not to be a writer; but he might 
have used a little less Spanish. He seems thoroughly true 
and earnest in his “ Agriculture” avd “Architecture,” and 
delicious in bis details on “Olives” and “ Wines;” bat to 
talk of “prout-bits” in connection with interiors, is taking a 
liberty. It must be Mr. Prout, the ariist, who is subjected to the 
indignity of a small p. Elsewhere the style is good. Spain is 
architecturally divided into Gothic and Moorish: both fiom the 
Byzantine source; and thus, says Mr. O'Shea, “ Cathedrals or 
stone bibles, mosques or stone korans, stand facing each other, both 
of Eastern origin,” ke. 

When people come to England they come to London, When 

ple go to Spain do they yo to Madrid? A few lines in Mrs, 
rowning’s “ Wazing” induced, for love's sake, a dip into Mr, 
O’Shea’s pages about Madrid, They disappoint. There seems to 
be nothing in Madrid. Discovering this, the mind gets away into 
other parts of Spain that used to be familiar : Zaragossa with its 
maid, or Roncesvalles with its Bemardo del Caspio, to say nothing 
of places and people belonging to the present century, Still is the 
guide-book tame. At last the note is struck: it is, “our ancient 
friend, Don Juan,” now, as rumour goes, in a place still warmer 

than his native Seville — 

In Seville he was born—a pleasant city, 
Famous for oranges and women, 

Turning to Seville, then, the mind is at once entranced. “Don 
Quixote” is too universal and well known to make Mancha inte- 
resting, and but few people recollect ‘‘ Lazarillo de Tomes ;” and 
the publishers will not reprint “Gil Blas,” the Bishop, and 
Sangrado, They live only in allusions. But Mozart and Rossini 
are alive. Look ! says Mr. O'Shea, look! there gees Almaviva on 
his prancing horse, gay and dashing, velvet and filigree, sending 
laughing kisses to Rosina, who pretends not to be lookirg at him 
pleasantly, and fails, Rosina is still Rosina, though “she now 
reads French novels ;” and Figaro and Basilio are still Figsro and 
Basilio, although they may have gotten a trifling advance in life. 
Then it will be the same to us to be the guest of the Queen of Spain 
as of Mr. Gye or Mr, Mapleson. meager the “Non piu andrai” is 
sounding, aud the march of the four visible; and it seems only the 
other day that Lablache was at his old tricks, putting his head 
again and again between the curtains, giving another and an 
unsolicited “ ie ” long after Jenny Lind and the others had retired, 

When people are asking one another where we shall go, and 
subsiding into come place they know by heart, let them take up Mr, 
O’Shea’s excellent book, and find themselves answered. A trip to 
Spain will be something fresh, Let us humour the knight, and 
laugh with Lazarillo once more, and even kiss Rosina, who probably 
will not much mind, if Figaro is not looking. 


The Literature and Curiosities of Dreams : a Commonplace Book 
of Speculutions concerning the Mystery of Dreams and Visions ; 
Records of Curious and Well- Authenticated Dreams, and Notes on 
the Various Modes of Interpretation Adopted in Ancient and 
Modern Times, By FRANK SEAFIELD, M.A. 2 vols, Chapman 
and Hall, 

Mr. Seafield is a wordy wiiter, but he has produced a book which 

ordinary 8 udents will find answers reasonably to its title, aud be is 

intelligent, fair-minded, and without pretension; ©0 thas his 
volumes can be recommended, Everybody who lvoks into 
them will be able to supplement them with stories of his own 
experience or his own reading, or tle experience or reading of 
bis friends; and every man of letters, probably, will miss 
something which he expecied to find. Unfortunately, and very 
blameably, Mr. Seafield has not indexed the matter of bis “ Com- 
monplace Book,” #nd it is not a book to read right off at a stretch ; 
but, for our own part, we miss, reading it ae we may, several things 
which we should have expected to see. Where 1s the Vision or 
Dream of that King of Sweden (we forget his name) who found a 
wing of his palace unexpectedly lighted up, aud saw an execution 
performed in visionary show there? It is very many years since 
we read the story; £0 we cannot be precise; but it struck the 
writer (then a child) 4s being one of the most thrilling things he 
ever read. Where is Shelley 7 See his “Speculationson Metaphysics, 
with the foot-enote at the end. Sce, also, the foot-no'es to the last 
few leiters he wrote, See, also, the Monk-Lewirian stories wold by 

Mrs, Shelley in the same volume of coll. cled prose. By-the-by, we 

mis the name of Monk Lewis in the list of auchors quoted, 

There are plenty of other things which do not catch our e) es. 
Where is Colonel Gardner or Dr. Doddridge? Where are 
Coleridge's dteams of agony, in which he ured to scream sy that 
the lady-watcuers wept al Lis bedside? Where is the “ Pneu- 
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matology” of Jung Stilling, which must surely contain remark- 
able dreams or visions ? Where is Charles Kingsley (see dream of 
Argemone in “ Yeast,” with Kingsley’s noticeable words about it) ? 
Where is Mickle’s dream-poem ? Where is Corelli's story of the 
ronata played to him by a certain very Black !’crsonage in a 
dream? Where, oh where, is William Blake ? 

We cannot pause to call up in order, or even in disorder, our own 
distant though certain recollections of dream-storics; bat as we 
turn over the pages of Mr. Seatield, we have a vague sense of good 
things overlooked—things conspicuous by their absence. As to the 
psychology of dreaming, Mr, Seatield quotes many samples of 
twaddle, when a few would have sufficed ; but there must surely be 
quotable matter in such writers as Mr, Bain (‘‘ The Intellect and the 
Senses”) and Mr. Herbert Spencer ? 

Our own suggestion to Mr. Seafield would lie in few words. His 
book is useful and interesting, and will, probably, soon run through 
an edition. When it has done so, let him reissue the work, with 
large additions to the dream-stories and great retrenchments of 
the twaddle. The enormous majority of the opinions he quotes 
should, we think, be simply abstracted; and a great many, which 
are merel —— of the same types, might be wholly omitted. 
Lastly, Mr, Seafield has gone a great deal too far in rejecting classi- 
fication, and has committed a positive sin in omitting an index. His 
“ List of Authors” cited is nearly useless. We turn, for example, to 
Shakspeare., and find “ William Shakspeare—‘ Romeo and Juliet ;’” 
yet the most important thing cited from Shakspeare is Clarence’s 
dream, Besides, the 1 st bas no page references. 

It seems to us, before we lay down the pen, that there must be 
something quotable about dreams in Edward Irving, and in Mr. 
John Garth Wilkinson, And, by-the-by, there is a capital passage 
in Holmes’s “ Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table” about Genius con- 
sidered as a dreaming power, which might well find a place in Mr, 
Seafield’s psychological extracts. Edgar Allan Poe must surely 


contain some readable thiugs for Mr. Seafield’s purpose, Is there 
nothing, too, in Jeremy Taylor ? 
Tales for the Marines. By Watrer Tuornpery. 2 vols, 


Sampson Low, Son, and Marston, 

In glancing through these volumes, two questions naturally sug- 
gest themselves—first, why it should be deemed necessary that 
everybody who has written anything in periodicals of any de- 
scription should reprint all their contributions ? and, second, why 
should all those reprints be in two volumes? We don't see the 
necessity for everybody reprinting everything he has written any 
more than the judge could see the necessity of the thief 
living; and, certainly, the two-volume rule inflicts upon us 
a great deal of matter which we could very well do without, and 
the paper used for printing which had much better have gone 
to the butterman before it was soiled with printing-ink, for that, 
assuredly, is its ultimate destination, Here we have from Mr, 
Walter Thornbury the inevitable two volumes of stories, which 
originally appeared—most of them, at any rate—in All the Year 
Round and Chambers's Journal, Some of these stories are very 
good in their way; but others have been inserted, we suspect, 
only to make up the two volumes, Taking into account the old 
Jack-tar notion of the marines, these stores have got a tolerably 
accurate titlepage; for many of them—in fact, most—are of a 
character which no man on the forecastle would believe. Improba- 
bility—we had almost wriiten inpossibility—is their characteristic 
feature, Still, some of them are exceedingly amusing; but amus- 
ing mainly from their very—we suppose purposed—extravagance, 
Bat why should the respectable and gallant corps of Marines be 
continually accredited with an unlimited stock of gullib‘lity ? Why 
should the members of the awphibious service be regarded as whole- 
ssle fools? Do they relish it? We don’t belong to the Marines, so 
it is no affair of ours ; and we hope that what we are going to say 
will not provoke a breach of the public peace; but if we did ha) 
to hold a commision in the corps, we should certainly feel inclined 
to ask the author of these stories what he means by giving the bock 
the title he has done, and especially by writing the very ‘‘ cheeky” 
sentence which forms the last paragraph of his preface. There are 
gallant soldiers and educated gentlemen in the Royal Marines; and 
why they should thus be specially singled out as representatives of 
the gullible poition of mankind, is more than we can understand, 
Let Mr. Walter Thornbury look to it; he’s in ‘a parlous state !”— 
that is, if the officers ot the Royal Marines are as touchy and 
pugnacious as the officers of some other of her Majesty’s regiments. 


THE LATE NAVAL FETES AT CHERBOURG. 


AFTER all that has been said and written of the grand fétes at 
Cherbourg, of the balls, and banquets, and regattas, the finest 
spectacle of all was that which was the occasion of all the rest— 
the union of the two mighty squadrons in the roadstead, with the 
foreground of earthworks, and the dim distance where the sea 
touched the rky, There was something eo solemn in the array of 
these enormous ironclads lying at their berths, that few of those 
who were present will ever forget the sight. The French fleet 
waiting for the arrival of the guests was an attraction sufficient to 
rouse any reasonable amount of enthusiasm, and a host of 
spectators from all parts of I’rance crowded the heights of the town 
and the quays on the evening of the 14th ult., when the English 
equadron was expected. This crowd grew and grew beyond all 
calculation as fresh excursion-trains came in with new freights of 
pleasure-seekers, and had reached its utmost limits when the English 
tleet was seen off the western coast, preceded by the Osborne, with 
the Lords of the Admiralty on board, which was immediately 
followed by the Enchantress and the Edgar, the latter returning 
the salute of nineteen guns, which was given by the Magenta, the 
vessel bearing the flag of the French Vice-Admiral, 

The ships in the roadstead, decorated with flag and pennon, and 
dressed in holiday attire, were sufliciently indicative of the impor- 
tance of the occasion, and all the vessels of the English squadron 
took up their places in stately order, under the direction of a pilot 
of the harbour, and, in an hour or two, the visits of ceremony were 
paid from vessel to versel. 

The next day was the féte day of the Emperor, ond the brilliant 
programme which had been determined on was puoctually accom- 
plished, notwithstanding the inclemency of the weather. Sa‘lors 
should not be over particular about a little wet; but that day at 
Cherbourg was eminently distinguished as “asoaker” by many 
a sightseer, whose ardour required a good deal of stimulus, 
And yet there have been few such sights as that which was 
presented by the spectacle of the allied fleets when the sun broke 
over the Caerbourg Roads on that 15th of August, and from vessels 
end land batteries the auspicious day was saluted by a roar of 
artillery. There was something so solemn both in the sight and 
sound with which the day was inaugurated that the celebration of 
the military mass, at which as many of the vicitors as could get into 
the church assisted, seemed to be a fitting com; letion of the morn- 
ing’s occupations ; and when, after the review of the land and sea 
forces of Cherbourg on the Quai Napoléon, the booming of the guns 
nnnounced the close of the day, there was a feeling amongst some of 
the spectators that the brilliant fé:es which were appointed for the 
evening were entirely apart from the more solemn ad epeng by 
which they were inaugurated, In a few moments a brilliant illumi- 
nation of houses, streets, quays, and vessels in the port, gave the 
signal for general excitement, and the real {6 © commenced, as a 
lively supplement to the grander spectacle witnessed in the morning, 


* RIDING THE STANG.” An attempt was recently mute, in Barnsley and 
neighbouring townships, to revive the old custom of “riding the stang.” 
‘That is, hoisting an offending man on to a stall, or a woman into a basket, 
and carrying them till the victims ransom them«lves by paying a fine, 
spentin*® drink.” The Barnsley magistrates have amoerced six of the chief 
performers in a penalty of half a crown each, 8 obi ructors of the highway. 
They would not entertain the question as to wheiher the enstom was 
contrary or not to Act of Parliament The most suicuiar parcot the affair 
is, that twe constables refused to nid in stopping i sion, they not 


kKuowiog it was in opposition to any Parliamentary euuctment, 
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VIEW OF THE ROADSTEAD AFTER THE ARRIVAL OF THE ENGLISH SQUADRON. 


SEPT. 9, 1865 


SUNRISE IN THE ROADSTEAD, CHERBOURG: VIEW OF THE EARTHWORKS, THE FRENCH FLEET SALUTING, 


SEPT. 9, 1868 

a THE 
LATE JUDGE HALIBURTON. 
THomMAS CHANDLER HAtt- 
puRTON, whose death we an- 
nounced in our last week's 


Number, and a Portrait of whom 
we publish in our preeent Sheet, 
was the son of the late Hon. Mr. 
Justice Haliburton, by Lucy, 
daughter of Major Grant, and was 
porn at Windsor, Nova Scotia, in 
1796. He was educated at King’s 
College, Windsor, studied law, and 
was called to the Bar of Nova 
Scotia, and subsequently became 
a member of the Honse of 
Assembly. At a still Jater period 
he held the offices of Chief Justice 
of the Common Pleas and Chiet 
Judge of the Supreme Court of his 
native colony. His first literary 
pei formance of note was a series 
of letters, published in a Nova 
Scotian newspaper, in 1835, de- 
signed to portray the most marked 
peculiarities of the Yankee cha- 
racter. These letters, which were 
entitled “ Lucubrations of Sam 
Slick, the Clockmaker,” attracted 
so much attention that they were 
collected and published in a 
volume, which had a very large 
circulation, both in England and 
in the United States. He came 
to this country in 1842, and soon 
after published the reault of his 
observations on British society, 
in a work entitled “The At- 
tach¢; or, Sam _ Slick in 
England,” which, though popular, 
did not take so well with the public 
as the author's previous effort 
had done, probably because the 
freshness of Mr. Haliburton’s 
peculiar style had worn off, andthe 
distinctive characteristics of the 
shrewd Yankee trader had become 
familiar. The University of 
Oxford conferred upon him the 
honorary degree of D.C.L, in 
1858; and in 1859 he was re- 
turned as Member of Parliament 
for Launceston, on Conserva- 
tive principles. When Judge 
Haliburton went into Parliament, 
it was supposed that the House 
of Commons had gained a great 
accession of wit, and that we 
should have Sam Slick’s jokes 
orally in that aseembly. Great 
was the disappointment when the 
author of “The Clockmaker ” de- 
livered his first speech; and, 
though he spoke occasionally 
afterwards, Mr. Haliburton never 
from that till the day of his retire- 


ment made the House laugh, except on one or two occasions, and | hardly hear him, and he made no impression. Still, he looked like 
then his jokes were not at all telling. He was a large, heavy, but | a man who could have written such a book as ‘Sam Slick.” 
feeble-looking man, with a very bad voice. He spokein weak and | Phrenolog’sts would say that he had the bump of wit largely de- 
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hesitating accents, and in a very unconnec‘ed strain. 
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THE LATE JUDGE HALIBURTON, AUTHOR OF “SAM SLICK,” ETC, 


them, and b 


You could | veloped, and there was a Cervantic humour about all his features, 
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and, as already announced, he 
died at his residence, Gcrdon 
House, Isleworth, on Sunday, the 
27th nit. The following is a list 
of Judge Haliburton’s works :— 
“ Historical and Statistical Ac- 
count of Nova Scotia;” ‘Sam 
Slick, the Clockmaker,” first, 
second, and third series ; “ Bubbles 
cf Canada ;” “ The Attaché,” firet 
and second series; “The Old 
Judge; or, Life in a ears 
© Letters to Lord Darham ;” “The 
Tetter-Bag of the Great Western ; ” 
“Nature and Human Nature ;” 
“Wise Sawa;” “Rule and Mis- 
rule of the English in America,” 
&ec. He a'so edited other works, 
including one on the subject of 
“The Settlement of New Eng- 
land.” ‘The lace Judge Haliburton, 
though tall and somewhat un- 
gainly in person, was a genial, 
kindly gentleman; and enjoyed 
the esteem of all who had occasion 
to come into contact with him, 


SOUTH KENSINGTON 
GARDENS ON THE PRINCE 
CONSORT'S BIRTHDAY. 

Saturpay, the 26th ult., being 
the anniversary of the late Prince 
Consort's birthday, the Royal 
Horticultural Society's Gardene, 
at South Kensington, were, in 
accordance with the special pro- 
vision of her Majesty the Queen, 
thrown open to the public free of 
any admission fee, The Queen, 
who is patron, desired that, as 
these beautiful gardens were 
founded by his Royal Highness, 
the public should be thus ad- 
mitted on his birthday in memo- 
riam. Last year was the first 
occasion on which this was done, 
when, the day being exceedingly 
fine, as many as 153,000 persons 
availed themselves of the per- 
mission ; and, although there were 
from sixty toeighty thousand pre- 
rent at one time, not the slightest 
wilful injury was done to the 
flower beds, This was the more 
creditable, as the people bad but 
a limited space to move about in. 
This year the weather was again 
as pleasant as could be wished, 
and it is computed that 130,000 
persons assembled, The gates 
were opened at ten o'clock, soon 
after which visitors passed through 


eleven o'clock nearly 4900 were in the gardens ; by 
noon upwards of 12,000 had entered. In the afternoon the num- 
bers increased even more rapidly, about 30,000 having entered by 
the south-east gate alone at four o'clock, The vast majority of the 


DUKE OF YORK'S SCHOOL AT THE HORTICULTURAL GARDENS ON 1HE PRINCE CONSORT'S BIRTHDAY. 
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visitors were artisans with their families, and all present may be 
described as remarkably well dressed. The roads leading to the | 
gardens looked much the same as in the days of the Exhibition of 
1851; the traffic by cab and omnibus was quite extraordinary, a fact 
which would seem to show that it was not mere freedom of admission 
which had induced many to attend. Special arrangements had 
been made by the council for the convenience of the visitors, and, | 
under the direction of Mr. Inspector Gibbs, who had a force of 115 
constables on duty in and about the gardens, they were admirably 
carried out. Last year there was only one complaint to be heard— | 
viz., that the people could not get anything to eat, The contractors 
who then supplied refreshments calculated on an attendance of 
15,000 or 20,000, and their provision, of course, placed 155,000 on a | 
very short allowance indeed—many finding none at all. This year | 
ample provision was made, and the consumption was great, The 
western arcades were fitted up for the sale of refreshments at pub- 
lished prices, while a portion of the gardens was set apart for those 
who had brought their own provisions and preferred to Iunch al 
fresco. The unseemly sight of thousands of hungry people squatting 
anywhere and everywhere to dine was thus prevented, and the 
visitors were enabled to enjoy the music and promenade 
the gardens without stumbling over broken bottles and 
scattered remnants of a feast. It was noticeable that a 
very small percentage had brought refreshments with them. 
The following bands volunteered their services, and attended at 
appointed times during the day :—15th London (Scottish) Rifle 
Volunteers. 29th (North Middlesex) Rifle Volunteers, Ist Middlesex 
Engineer Volunteers, ist City of London Rifle Volunteer Brigade, 
48th (Havelock) Rifle Volunteers ; A, B, G, and H divisions of police ; 
2nd Life Guards, Royal Horse Guards (Blue), and Grenadier Guards, 
The last-named band, led by Mr. Godfrey, performed in the western 
band-house during the afternoon, and was loudly applauded by the 
tens of thousands who listened to it. Another equally favourite 
band was that of the Duke of York's School, stationed in the east 
central garden, as shown in our Engraving. The efficiency of the 

oungsters was frequently cheered. The conservatory, orchid- 

uses, arcades, and maze were opened; but this year the visitors 
were not admitted te the galleries of the conservatory or the roofs 
of the arcades, which appeared to be a great disappointment. The 
reason given was that the council were afraid the public, in leaning 
over the balustrades, might topple over some of the huge flower- 

ots on the heads of those in the gardens, On one of the spring 
folidays this year some of the pots were thrown down, though, 
happily, without injuring anyone. The caszades and the large 
majolica fountain formed a continual source of attraction, as did a 
very pretty collection of orchids and flowering plants in the con- 
servatory. the Saturday show taking place as usual, In the after- 
noon Mr, Frank Buckland’s interesting fish-hatching apparatus and 
Mr. Waterhouse Hawkins’s beehives were shown, and both excited 
the liveliest curiosity. 

This year the society has adopted the plan of allowing the public 
to visit the gardens at a very reduced charge during the months of 
August, September, and October, which probably accounts for the 
absence of most of the schools that attended last year, as the 
managers probably prefer paying a small sum that their children 
may be more at their ease than when there is such a vast crowd 
present, Hundreds of the visitors, after spending an hour or two in 
this delightful place, visited the South Kensington Museum, which 
was also open to the publicas usual on Saturdays. A better sample 
of good temper and obliging courtesy was never shown by any body 
of people assembled for enjoyment. 


SPEECH Day at Christ Church School will fall on the 21st inst., being St. 
Matihew’s Day. 

THE REV. W. ALLEN WHITWORTH, M.A., late scholar of St. John's 
College, Cambridge (sixteenth wrangler in 1862), and joint editor of the 
Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin Messenger of Mathematics, has been appointed 

Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in Queen's College, 
Liverpool. 

THE MURDER OF MAJOR DE VERE.—John Currie, the soldier who 
stands committed upon the charge of murdering Major De Vere, will, under 
the order of Mr. Justice Smith, be removed in the course of a few days to 
Newgate, there to await his trial, which will probably take place on the 
20th inst. at the Central Criminal Court. 

Mr. CARSON AND JUDGE BRAMWELL.—In reply to a letter from a friend, 
Mr. Carson has written :—** Respected Friend,—I have just received thy 
letter, and may inform thee that I did not appear in court uncovered, as 
stated in the papers, my hat having been removed and taken away by an 
officer of the court. It was also stated in the public prints that I addressed 
the judge as ‘ my Lord'—also an error, as I could not conscientiously thus 
address any human being. I much regret that the circumstance has been 
so incorrectly brought before the public mind ; but I am favoured with the 
feeling of peace from the conviction that I have acted in accordance with 
my conscience and principles throughout.” 

AN “ILE” Srorny.—An American “ile aristocrat” related the following 
example of country ‘cuteness ‘down our way ’’ as he termed it :—* The ile 
fever was at its height, and lots o’smart people was pokin’ about for ile, 
"specially two Yankee cusses as was always a-hangin’ about my friend’s loca- 
tion. Wal, Sir, all on a sudden they makes the grand discovery, and that 
by accidentally tasting a pool o’ water. ‘Ile, ile!’ cries they, and down they 
goes on their knees to sniff and taste. They couldn’t give over tasting, it was 
so nasty. Arter this they makes tracks to my friend's place, and ‘ Have you 
any objecshnn to sell this farm?’ ses they. ‘ Nary a one,’ ses he, ‘if you'll 
give me my price for it.’ Which in ceurse they did—five times the vally. 
* Now,’ ses my friend, when they ’d made it all square in writing, ‘may I ax 
why you've paid such a price for this old farm, Kc. ?’ ‘Ile,’ ses they ; ‘ you 
poor old crittur, we 've found ile.’ ‘ Where?’ ses he. ‘In the water-pool 
t’ other side of the marsh.’ ‘Guess yer have,’ says he, a grinnin’ like a 
"possum, ‘ for my lad broke the stable-lamp over it this mornin’.’ The way 
them two Yankees slunked out was a caution.” 

HAMBURG SHERRY.—This delicious wine is sold wholesale at the 
rate of 1s. 24d. a gallon, and has been imported subject to a duty 
of 2s. 6d. a gallon, less altogether than 4s. a gallon, about Sd. a 
bottle, wine merchants’ measure. The Customs, however, have dis- 
covered that the wine is not wine, and that its main component is spirit, 
go they have charged it with the spirit duty of lds. a gallon, which will, it 
is apprehended, stop the supply of this cheap and wholesome drink, What 
the public loses by this rigour of the Custom House will be scen from the 
analysis of the Hamburg sherry, which, we learn from a letter in the 7'imes, 

is composed of forty gallons of proof potato spirit, fifty-six gallons of Elbe 
water, four gallons of capillaire, and ten gallons of sweet grape juice. The 
stoppage of the supply of this delectable mixture by the imposition of the 
apirit duty on it will, itis to be apprehended, raise the price of sherry in 
hotels and refreshment-rooms. The fine Hamburg sherry, which cost the 
importer 8d. a bottle, could be furnished to the public by the conscientious 
landlord at the moderate price of 5s. a bottle; but with this source of supply 
cut off, a profit of 500 or 600 per cent must be abandoned or a substitute 
found ; or, in default of that, a higher price must be put on the rich varieties 
of sherry we drink at hotels. We are informed that the sherry next above 
in quality to the choice Hamburg has a basis of cider, not salable as cider, 
but susceptible of disguise as wine with certain hot accessories. We confess 
an incredulity as to the cider, which savours of a reality for which no expe- 
rience has prepared us. Some spoilt light French wines, cheaper than spoilt 
cider, are, however, well known to be used in the mannfacture of sherries in 
this country. We have all tasted this beverage, which is remarkable for 
its flatness, relieved with some very ardent spirit. Itis supplied to the guest 
at a first-rate hotel at the moderate price of 62. a bottle. If you are unrea- 
sonable enough to find fault with it, which nq one ever did before, you are 
recommended to try the old East Indian at only 8s. An immense service 
would be rendered by a chemist who should go the rounds of the country, 
visiting the first hotels and analysing the wines of each, the result accom- 
penied with a mem. of the price of the article. Whatever the drink may be 
that is commonly sold as sherry, it seems to us about the same at all the 
great hotels, and the best, or least bad, sold at 6s. a bottle, is of a quality to 
pe had at 3s. a bottle, or less. The daily press has given elaborate accounts 
of the new hotels established in London, their distribution of space, their 
furniture, their living; but why is not something said about their wine ? 
That is really the test. Let us hear of a house where a genuine wine is to 
be had at a fair price, and all the rest follows as a matter of course, Certain 
we are that the beat speculation for a great hotel would be good wine ata 
moderate price. It would be a most profitable novelty. As it is, the guest 
who knows what he is about eschews wine, preferring a glass of bad brandy 
to mix with water at the price of a shilling, toa pint of bad sherry at the 
price of three. And yet the booby of a landlard will say his profit is on his 
wine; and so it would be, if it were wine, instead of that vapid, noxious 
mixture. There are some exceptions, and they should be brought to light, 
both for encouragement and example. A mixed commission of chemists and 
connoisseurs should go the rounds of the hotels and report what the y_ find in 
their decanters. The landlords should, of course, be unapprised of the pur- 
of the visit; but, even if they were aware of it, there are many who 
would no more know how to set about getting a few bottles of good wine to 
for the occasion than to discover the elixir of life or the philosopher's 


stone.— Lxraminer. 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES— 


SEPT. 9, 1845 


BARNET FAIR. - 

Tue lover of quiet who, tempted by the beauty of the adjacent 
country, has fixed his dwelling-place at Bornet, must at this lime, 
when the fair is held, be ina state of acute mental suffering. His 
privacy is inva’ed, his favourite walks rendered unfit for decent 
people, and his pet views obstructed by a seething, strugglin , 
shrieking crowd, one half of whom ought to be in handcuffs, if there 
be any truth in physiognomy, An execution mob, divested to some 
extent of its womeu—the worst section of the worst class of 
racecourse frequenters—and a vast host of the muscular, truculent 


' . 
| ruffians to be seen at a fourth-rate prize-fight—seem to have been 


uddenly let loose upon hapless lit:le Barnet. : 

The long and dusty mile from the Great Northern station to the 
town was yesterday the scene of countless cruelties, while, from a 
turning in the road at the foot of the hill up to the town itself, the 
public highway was prostituted to as vile a crew of thieves, card- 
sharpers, horse-chaun'ers, and minor swindlers of every degree as it 
would be possible to gather out of any capital in Europe. The 
police—a detachment of the A division has been sent down, and is 
now aiding the local cons‘abulary—were very active, Many 
captures were made, and we saw half a dozen thefts prevented 
through their timely warning; but the evil spirits were congre- 
gated in such numbers, and the general air of license was so com- 
plete, that police efforts, well-timed and judicious as they were, 
only partially grappled with the difficulty, Of course there were, 
over and above the rogues and blacklegs we have instanced, many 
respectable dealers and well-to-do farmers and tradesmen only wish- 
ful for a deal ; but the great bulk of the a present bore an un- 
mistakable likeness to the close-cropped heads, wistful faces, and 
restless eyes to be seen at Portland or in any of her Majesty’s gaols, 

Looking from the road leading up to Barnet, the scene, both right 
and left, was sufficiently striking. On one sidesome thousands of men 
and horses were noisily asserting their presence, and careering to and 
fro in what eeemed dangerous and inextricable confusion, The most 
approved process of showing off a horse's points appeared to be for one 
shouting demon to wrench its neck with all his might, while several 
others prodded and goaded his sides and from behind. This done, 
the first man ran amuck through the crowd, hanging on to the 
halter round the horse’s neck. Wild cries, and the waving long 
sticks like flexible fishing-rods, with coloured flags at their ends, 
before the horse’s eyes, completed the operation. Though evidently 
borrowed from the matador usages of a Spanish bull-fight, this last 
device met with warm approval from that portion of the crowd who, 
treating the whole affair as if it were a savage spectacle got up 
for their amusement, cheered and clapped hands from the railings, 
or the grass bank upon which many of them were stretched. 
Diversions of a similar character were carried on in the main 
road. Four or five stalwart fellows were at one time torturing a 
wretched little pony, not larger than a Newfoundland dog. Two 
held on to and pinched its ears, another so screwed up its tail as to 
ingeniously inflict the maximum amount of pain, whilst the rest, 
with stick and fist, by blows, punches, and kicks, drove it firat one 
way and then another, until at length the poor beast fell down 
exhausted and lay panting in the dust, The whole machinery of 
punishment was then repeated with renewed vigour, and the 
prostrate body lifted by tail, or ear, or leg, as seemed best to the 
human brutes at work, This was no exceptional experience. It 
was impossible to avoid noticing cases of gross cruelty in every few 
yards traversed, and as in the course of a couple of hours we counted 
nine hand-to-hand fights, and saw seven faces besides which were 
bleeding from recent punishment, it may be inferred that acts of 
brutality were not inflicted upon dumb animals alone. 

Many of the horses were so many living embodiments of the 
dreadful diagrams seen in books on the veterinary art. Blindness, 
spavin, atrophy, broken knees, broken wind, had each their repre- 
sentatives; and it demanded no little cireumspection, at times, to 
avoid the painful gyrations and forced friskiness of some of these 
fictitiously-stimulated and highly-gingered steeds, The good horses— 
and there was no lack of variety in the specimens of these—were 
ranged in great numbers in the fields already described, and were 
kept comparatively quiet. It was always the wretched creature 
long overdue in the knacker's yard, and which was being hurried 
out of its slight remnant of life by its blackguard owner, which 
made the disturbance, and was subjected to the vile treatment 
we instance. On the other hand, the cows and oxen shown at 
this market were uniformly well treated. They took ample room, 
looked healthy and peaceful; and it was cheering to learn from one 
of the nine sanitary inspectors appointed by the Crown that no case 
of disease had been found yesterday. Each of these nine gentlemen 
was accompanied by three mounted policemen, and rigidly examined 
every head of cattle brought into the fair, The result, as we have 
shown, was satisfactory, as far as it went. But, as some dealers 
were, for reasons of their own, strongly opposed to what they 
termed ‘having their stock inspected to death,” a supplementary 
show or market was, we were informed, improvised some distance 
from Barnet, and over the condition of the cattle shown there the 
sanitary inspectors accredited to the fair would, of course, have no 
control, 

All the time the horses and cattle were being exhibited and sold 
another branch of this singular gathering flourished with ex- 
ceeding vigour. On the other side of the road, and at the foot of 
a similar grassy declivity to the one leading into the horse market, 
were ranged the usual paraphernalia of dancing-booths, fat ladies, 
dwarfs, performing children, strolling melodramatic artists, ginger- 
bread stalls, swings, and merry-go-rounds, Save that they were a 
shade lower in character, there was nothing to distinguish those 
amusements from others of asimilar character. The three-card 
swindle, the pricking the garter, the nefariously-adjusted poise to 
the portable gambling-table were not more frequently met with 
than at Ascot or Epsom ; and it was only in the unutterable black- 
guardism of the swearing, jostling, shouting crew patronising them 
that the specialty of Barnet Faircould be recognised, There was, so 
far as we saw, nothing organised in their conduct. It was simply 
a saturnalia of the lowest kind: and though fights were got up 
every few minutes, there was no collective raid upon the decently- 
dressed. Pockets were of course picked; and there was one mn- 
successful attempt to mob a member of the A division, The latter, 
however, being a strong man of some 6 ft, 2 in, high, simply shook 
the ringleader, and sent him sprawling among his fellows by a 
dextrous insertion of his knuckles into the nape of the neck. The 
tone of the gathering will be readily estimated, when it is known 
that a challenge to fight, with the proviso, “ If I lick yer, mind, I’m 
not to be taken up!” followed. But another policeman was now 
seen to be within hail, and the backers and colleagues of the spokes- 
man yelled out the warning “ Hedge, hedge,” and the challenger 
rapidly disappeared, his retreat being effectually covered by his 
sympathising friends. 

One of the scoundrels captured by the police was sent off to 
London at once—the rule observed with others in the Barnet 
station-house, He was a powerfully-built man, of about thirty- 
five, with a ferociously determined cast of countenance, wiry mus- 
cular figure, and that painful “at bay ” expression about the eye and 
mouth which brands man or woman as effectually as if the word 
“dangerous” were suspended on a label from their necks. 
Promptly handcuffed and guarded on each side by a policeman—a 
by no means unnecessary precaution ; for in such an assemblage an 
attempt at rescue was not the most improbable thing in the world— 
this fellow was marched down to the station, shouting out farewell 
instructions to a man who might have been his double, so strikingly 
did they resemble each other in demeanour, bearing, and attire 
The jidus Achates was mounted, and turned hastily, when he 
had heard all, as if to do his friend's bidding before legal 
interruption made it impossible. Next came @ poor woman 
upon the scene, Following at the culprit’s heela—ho is a 

horse-stealer, for whom the police were on the look out—she canght 
such words as he was able to jerk to her over his shoulder, and now 
runuing, now accelerating her rapid walk into a trot, contrived to 
keep with the party until they reached the railway. So far the 
episode was touching, and not without a eparkle of romance. The 
detected criminal was clung o by his faithful mistress in his hour 


of direat need, and the whole affair looked like a tes!imony to the 
devoted affection of woman. Bunt the demeanour of the eonyjo 
when at the station effectually dispelled this theory, She Cuenea 
what money she had—it was but copper—in her pocket in her ring. 
less hands, and showed him upbraidingly how small the total ean. 
He jeeringly counselled her to go to some one for aid, to which * Why, 
he’sa worse man than youare, and I'll never go near him,” was He ‘ 
for answer, with a subdued but energetic bitterness that told it Pees 
sad story. ‘The desperate, broken-down, beaten look of the woman 
suddenly deprived of the only protector, bad as she declared him to 
be, she knew ; and the callous, dare-devil indifference of the man a 
he sat picking the nails of his fettered hands, made a picture for an 
artist, Half an hovr was spent thus, Muttered whispers from on, 
to the other, she standing in front of him, and he seated with r 
policeman on each side, when the train cameup; and, with a hasty 
sullen farewell, the man entered a carriage, duly guarded, to emerse 
from it to a gaol, atrial, and probable penal servitude; and the 
woman turned again towards the fair to ponder—or her expression 
played her false—upon the hard fate which threw her destitute onee 
more upon the world, y 
Up to the time of our leaving Barnet the horse galloping, the 
revels, and the noise proceeded with unabated vigour ; and, after 
making every allowance for the possible good derived from such 
assemblages as this, the questions still assert themselves :—“ Could 
not the same beneficial end be gained in a less objectionable way ? 
And what can compensate peace-loving, respectable suburban house 
holders for the nuisance and the danger of having the offecourings 
of our slums and alleys brought together so many times a year, and 
carted to their very doors ?”—Kzpress of Tuesday, Y 


a 


DOCKYARDS OF THREE NATIONS, 


ENGLAND has nine dockyards— Deptford, Woolwich, Chatham, Sheerness 
Portsmouth, Plymouth, Pembroke, and, in time of war, Deal and Yarmouth. 
France has six—Cherbourg, Toulon, Brest, L’Orient, Rochefort, and Indret, 
Americahas eight. Portsmouth, New Hampshire, has an area of sixty-three 
acres, but nearly five acres must be filled in before the land can be used, The 
yard is situated on an island, and has 9 water-front of about 1000 ft. 3 it has 
one floating dry dock and three building-slips. Charlestown, near Boston 
covers cighty acresof ground, but sixteen acres of this are marsh, and must 
be filled in. The water-frontage that is of any value is only about 600 ft, : 
the yard has one stone dry dock and two building-slip:. Brooklyn covers 
a surface of eighty acres of available ground and forty acres of marsh that 
can be filled in—120 acres in all. There is at present an available water- 
frontage of 1200 ft.,one stone dry dock, and two building-slips. Philadelphia 
yard has only fifteen acres’ surface, and one acre of this must be filled in to be 
available. The yard hasone floating dry dock, two building-slips, and a water- 
front of about 600 ft. Washington yard has an area of forty-two acres, two 
acres of which are marsh. There is a useful water frontage of 900ft., with 
two building-slips. The yard has no dry dock. Norfolk and Pensacola 
yards were destroyed by the rebels, and at present no work of any importance 
is done at either of them ; and Mare Island, on the Pacific, is yet unfinished, 
and is used only as a place of temporary repair. The British dockyards 
above enumerated contain 1000 acres of ground, fifty building-slips, and thirty- 
four dry docks ; the French Imperial yards cover 1129 acres, and comprise 
seventy-five building-slips and twenty-six dry docks; the five navy yards of the 
United States now in use contain only 218 acres, twelve building-slips, and 
four dry docks. It is easy to refer to the “ brilliant record” of the war just 
past, and to thousands of miles of coast guarded by a navy created in six 
weeks; but it must be remembered that it consisted almost entirely of 
merchant-built craft, unsuited to naval service; and, had our enemy 
been a naval power, they would have been almost worthless. . . , 
Without the aid of private establishments our Navy would have 
made a very _poor show in our late war. But England and France 
also, in addition to their immense public works, have the vast 
resources of their private shipyards, which in one case are as great as our 
own, and in the other case iauch greater, to draw upon. The French 
Government are empowered by law to seize private establishments in time 
of war, and either work them by their own employ¢s, or else haye Govern- 
ment work done by the private owners, England, it has been calculated, 
could turn out war vessels at the rate of one a day, indefinitely, of all sizes 
in the proper proportions fora navy. Hard pressed as we have been, we 
have not turned out one in a week, We want a yard and works for the con- 
struction of iron veseels, of which our Government bas never built one, We 
want also a re-arrangement of all our navy yards, They are for the most 
part badly planned. The Brooklyn yard, with 120 acres all told, has one dry 
dock, two building-slips, and 1200?t. of wharf front. Compare it with 
Deptford, the smallest of British yards, which, with thirty-cight acres’ 
extent, has two dry docks, one of them double, so as to contain two 
ships at once, five building-slips, and 1700 ft. of wharf. Besides these, it has 
a wet basin covering more than an acre. The want of our yards is not more 
space (except at Philadelphia), so much as it is better arrangement, 
and that they should have at once.... England and France are 
both in trouble about their principal dockyards— Plymouth and Cherbourg, 
England has planned and begun fortifications for the defence of Plymouth 
which are to cost 20,000,000 dols. But the yard is situated so near the Channel 
that our monitor Dictator, or any of the other monitors for that matier, 
could steam under the shore batteries, calmly receive their shot, and plant 
her 15-inch shell in the docks, ship-honses, and machine-shops of the yard. 
Cherbourg is in precisely the same predicament. The harbour is an artifoial 
one, formed by the construction of a breakwater, and is ane of the finest 
pieces of engineering skill in the world, So very fine, in fact, that it cost 
40,000,000 dols. to construct all the works at the station. But the officers of 
the yard frankly acknowledged to our emissary sent over by our Navy 
Department that a few ironclads could easily destroy the whole place. ‘The 
French, as a consequence, no longer add to the works of Cherbourg. They 
bend their efforts to perfecting Brest, Toulon, and Indret. But the English, 
with John Bull obstinacy, work away at Plymouth all the while, confessing 
that when it is done it will be unsafe in war.—New York Times, 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION.—A meeting of this insti- 
tution was held, on Thursday, at its house, John-street, Adelphi—Captain 
Sir Edward Perrott, Bart., V.P., in the chair, The minutes of the previous 
meeting having been read, a reward of £9 10s. was voted to the crew of the 
Lowestoft life-boat in connection with the institution for putting off in reply 
to signals of distress, and assisting, in conjunction with a steam-tug, to save 
from destruction the brigantine Light of the Harem and her crew of four 
men, The vessel had struck on Corten Spit during a strong gale of wind and 
thick weather, on the 15th ult. A reward of £4 10s. was also granted to the 
crew of the life-boat of the institution at Rosslare, in the county of Wexford, 
for going off and remaining alongside the barque Providence, of London, 
which was observed in a very dangerous position near the north end of 
the Blackwater bank during a strong S.E. wind, on the 24th ult. It 
was reported that some of the earlier boats of the institution, from 
various causes, required to be replaced. In so large a fiect as 
150 life-boats such must necessarily be expected, Reports were read 
from the inspector and assistant inspector of life-boats on their 
recent visit to various stations of the institution on the coasts of Kent, 
Sussex, and Scotland, It was decided to place a new life-boat at 
Rosslare, and to appropriate thereto the contributions, amounting to £300, 
given by a benevolent donor, under the name of * Hibernia,” calling the 
boat, at his request, the St. Patrick, The Suez Canal Company had ordered 
from Messrs, Forrestt and Son a life-boat on its plan, to be stationed at Port 
Said, _ It was reported that the Devon and Cornwall Life-boat Bazaar, held 
at Teignmouth last month, had realised to the institution upwards of £50, 
and that to Mr. G. P. Rowell, of that town, was obicfly due the credit of 
carrying it ont to so successful a termination, Payments amounting to 
nearly £1000 were ordered to be made on various life-boat establishments, 
and the proceedings terminated, 


A THEATRICAL RIOT AT LYONS.—A Paris letter contains a description of 
® theatrical row at Lyons—which at one time threatened to assume the 
dimensions of an ¢meute. M, Raphael Felix is the director of the Lyons 
theatre, and in this capacity has, it seems, contrived to make himself very 
unpopular. The Theatre of the Celestins was opened for the season on the 
Ist, the performance announced being “ Robert lo Diable.”” Not a scene of 
it conld be played, not a note of the music heard, Hisses, whistling, and 
groans filled the entire house ; missiles of all kinds were discharged at the 
actors and orchestra, among which two-sous pieces were particularly 
effective. Official exhortations to ealm were disregarded; the sous were 
succeeded by the weoden footstools which French women require to be com- 
fortably seated in places of amusement ; the orchestra took to flight, their 
place was invaded, and the stage would have been taken poasession of but 
for the lowering of the iron grating which is provided for such occasions and 
other accidents. The crowd, having done a good deal of damage in the 
theatre, then proceeded to M. Felix's dwelling, tore up the pavement in front 
of it, and smashed his windows, The troops were called out, the Cuirassiers 
threatened a charge, but an omnibus upset in the narrow strect rendered this 
impossible, Qn the whole, the troops seem to have behaved with great 
temper, although it is said that acaptain, probably out of his wits with 
fear, ordered a charge with the bayonet without giving warning, and 
wounded a boy. The other officers interfered, restrained the soldiers, and 
this dangerous mistake was rectified. It was early morning before tho 
crowds ceased to parade the streets, but the disturbances seemed to bo over. It 
seems that the head and fyont of M. Felix's offending was the suppression of 
the débuts, an odiaus custom in French provincial theatres which entitles the 
tpectators to hiss any actors off the stage during the first night of his or her 
a on a new stage, by which the engagoment is con-idered can- 
celled, 


CEPT. 9, 1865 


LAW AND CRIME. 


F.T. Hatt, of Gray’s Inn, solicitor, has 


a d for a very grave offence. In order 


been summone 
to promote t 


pished from his office Cocuments purporting to be 


ively copies of a writ of summons anda 
bi rns le the latter it was stated (recited, 
iy the legal phrase has it) that the original was 
He ursuance of an order by Mr. Baron 
Martin, No such order had been granted, and 
neither of the two writs had been issued, Mr. 
Hall, in the course of a recent trial at the 
‘Apaizes, admitted that these false copies of 
writs had been delivered out by himself. The 
Judge upon that occasion animadverted with 
some severity upon Mr. Hall’s misconduct, The 
matter has since been made the foundation of a 
charge of felony against Mr. Hall, for, according to 
a recent statute, as quoted by Mr. Sleigh, counsel 
for the prosecution, anyone forging or fraudulently 
uttering any writ, or ocument, or copy of a writ 
or document, to be used tn court as evidence, is to be 
deemed guilty of felony. Mr. Sleigh insisted that 
Mr. Hall had brought himself under the penalty of 
the statute. Mr. Arnold, the magistrate before 
whom the summons was heard, adjourned the case, 
evidently in doubt upon the point, The facts cer- 
tainly seem to warrant such adoubt. The reader 
will have observed the words we have italicieed. 
Now, however clear the facts may be against Mr, 
Hall, even assuming all that has been proved 
against him and rendered indisputable by his own 
confession, there can be but little doubt that he 
never intended these fabricated documents to be 
produced as evidence. Herein lies his case. But, 
taking his own admission, he has been guilty of a 
rave contempt of court, and of a gross act of 
malfeasance as a solicitor. Whether this be suffi- 
cient or not to justify his being struck off the roll 
is a matter which no doubt may form a sub- 
ject for consideration my, the proper autho- 
tities. Meanwhile, upon Mr, Hall’s confession, 
it appears, to say the least of it, rather 
curious that his counsel, Mr. Ribton, should declare 
him to be a highly respectable professional man. 
Such a declaration involves a scandal upon an 
en‘ire profession by insinuating that its members 
might promulgate fictitious documents without 
forfeiting their ‘“ respectability.” Had Mr. Hall 
been respectable, in that sense of the word in which 
it can be applied conventionally even to the 
humblest legal practitioner, he certainly could 
never have committed the acts to which he has 
confessed upon oath. 

Who would imagine that costume formed an 
essential of British law? It does so, notwithstand- 
ing that nosumptuary regulations remain upon our 
statute books. Some years ago, Mr. Baron 
Bramwell created a sensation by declaring, con- 
trary to all custom, that it was not necessary that 
a witness should take off the right-hand glove to 
besworn. This was a contravention of an ancient 
legal jocular anecdote, which narrated that once, 
when a dyer with blue hands (as one of his class 
was represented by Hogarth in the first few impres- 
sions of “Afternoon in the Four Times of the 
Day”) presented himself in the witness-box, he was 
addressed by the Judge—‘‘ Take your gloves off, 
Sir.” “Put your spectacles on, my Lord,” was the 
reply. The case of Friend Carson may still be 
fresh in the remembrance of our readers, A fellow 
offered himself, within the last few days, as 
witness upon an inquest. He was without 
a coat. The Coroner asked whether he had one, 
and, on receiving an affirmative answer, told 
him to “pay proper respect to the institutions 
of his country,” and dismissed him to put on the 
necessary outer garment. The man, so far as the 
reports show, did mot return, so that his evidence, 
material or otherwise, was lost. Mr. Arnold, of 
Westminster Police Court, has had a difficulty with 
a witness, a corporal in the Guards, The corporal 
wore his cap in court, and did not remove it at the 
magisterial request, although he did so on com- 
mand of his sergeant, who was present. Mr, 
Arnold desired that the corporal’s contumacy in 
this respect should be reported. Now, soldiers are 
privileged, nay even compelled, to wear their head- 
covering in presence even of the Sovereign. It 
would be very absurd for a brigade at a review 
to remove their caps or shakos upon the ar- 
rival of the higher powers. Nevertheless the 
act was one which even a police magis- 
trate had a right to demand, inasmuch as it 
symbolised and illustrated the subjection of the 
military to the civil power, in which consis's the 
essence and perfection of constitutional freedom. 
In fact, a soldier in a court of law has no military 
status whatever. He is there as a citizen and not 
as a soldier, and is bound to conform to the 
usages of the court like any other person. But 
surely a corporal could scarcely be expected 
to understand this; or, without proper explanation 
of the gravity of the matter, to offer to the Queen’s 
representative a salute which would have been 
awkward and unmilitary to her Majesty in person. 
In a famous picture by Mr. John Gilbert, the 
remnant of the Guards, on their return from the 
Crimea, are represented as being received at 
Buckingham Palace, with their heads covered, by 
the Royal family. 


A curious scene was exhibited, on Thursday last, 
at Clerkenwell Sessions, before Mr. Serjeant Dowling. 
Mr. Warner Sleigh, a rising young barrister, who 
has proved himself worthy of the eminent surname 
he bears, prosecuted a prisoner charged with having 
stolen a large quantity of plate glass from Messrs, 
Farmiloe, merchants, by whom he had been em- 
ployed. It was the prisoner's duty to superintend 
the cutting and packing of glass delivered from the 
prosecutors’ warehouse. A Hebrew customer 
ordered for, ready money, acertain quantity of com- 
mon glass, and the prisoner introduced into the 

acking case a dozen sheets of “patent plate.” 
rtain reasons induced the prosecutors to order an 
inspection of the case after it had been placed in a 
van for removal, The fraud or rather theft (since 
the original taking was unlawful) was at once dis- 
covered, The prisoner immediately absconded, 
and asked a fellow- workman to bring home 
his outdoor coat— leaving the premises in his 
working dress as if under the pretence of 
a temporary purpose. Mr. Ribton was counsel for 
the defence, and made a gallant but hopeless 
®truggle against the evidence. The prisoner had 
confessed the crime not only to the policeman who 
arrested him, but also to the prosecutor, of whom 
he begged forgiveness, Siill, Mr. Ribton fought 
on bravely, Upon his adducing some argument of 
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| extraordinary desperation, ne turned to observe the 


effect of it upon his opponent, who, naturally 
enough, was smiling. Hereupon Mr. Ribton 
Charged Mr, Sleigh with “grinning at the jury.” 
This was an example of a trick of oratory 
known to every public speaker. To turn sud- 
denly upon an adversary, and to attack him 
for some interruption or gesture affords an ex- 
cellent opportunity for a “point.” Mr. Sleigh 
parried the stroke most adroitly, but Mr. Ribton, 
nevertheless, returned tothe charge. Whereupon the 
jury rebelled, and actually shouted, ‘ Bosh—bosh ! 
rubbish !” while one indignant elderly Briton ex- 
pfessed his own feelings and those of his fellows by 
aunouncing that they only wanted ‘to hear the 
evidence.” If it were but the practice of intelligent 
juries to shout, “ Bosh!” when appeals are made, 
not to their intelligence, but to their stupidity, how 
very considerably trials at law might be shortened ! 
In the case we are reporting, the prisoner was found 
guilty, and, after the prosecutor's intercession, 
received # sentence of three months’ imprisonment. 


POLICE. 

AN ADVERTISING NUISANCE IN CHEAPSIDE.—James 
Thompson, a mason, of Palace-road, Lambeth, was 
bronght before Mr. Alderman Lusk on a charge of having 
obstructed the thoroughfare opposite Bennett's clock in 
Cheapside. 

Officer 448 said that about twelve o'clock that day the 
defendant was standing in front of Bennett's clock, and 
that, although repeatedly requested to move on, he refused 
to do so, stating that he should wait until a quarter past 
twelve to see the figures, Gog and Magog, strike the 
quarter hour upon the bell. The consequence was that, 
although the street was not very much crowded at the 
moment, there was some obstruction caused by the obsti- 
nate refusal of the defendant to leave the spot; and this 
obstruction was rendered somewhat annoying to the public 
because the front of the Manchester Fire Assurance Office, 
opposite Bennett's clock, was newly painted, and pedes- 
trians ran the risk of having their clothes smeared. 

The prisoner said his reply to the charge was very 
simple, He was a mason by trade, and had made that 
day a holiday. He was passing along Cheapside with his 
wife about ten minutes after twelve, and, having heard 
and read a good deal about Bennett's clock, and the way 
Gog and Magog struck the hours and quarter hours upon 
the great bell, he thought he would wait until a quarter 
after twelve to see the figures raise their hammers and 
strike, The officer came up before he had been standing 
on the footway more than half a minute and told him to 
move on, and he then walked up and down the place 
rather smartly. This displeased the officer, who took him 
off to the station-house and booked him as a public 
obstructionist. 

Mr. Alderman Lusk said the streets of London were in 
general very narrow for the accommodation of the tens of 
thousands of the population who had to pass through 
them daily on business. Officers were placed along them 
to keep them clear, in order that the public might be 
enabled to walk backwards and forwards, and unless 
those officers were so placed there was no knowing how 
the people could get along. If all the masons and others 
who took a holiday to themselves were to stand opposite 
Bennett's clock, and to wait there until the figures struck 
the hours and quarter hours upon the bell, there would 
be no possibility of going from the east to the west, or 
again from the west to the east. He (Mr. Alderman Lusk) 
was willing to believe that Bennett's clock was very 
attractive, but then the interests of the public were 
paramount to any consideration of that kind. particularly 
as, even without any wilful obstruction, people were every 
day losing the railway-trains because of the crowded state 
of the thoroughfares of the City. The defendant and 
everybody else should knew that they were not to stand 
gazing and blocking up the footways. However, as this 
was the first case of the kind which had been brought 
before the Court, the prisoner would be discharged, but 
he must bear in mind that his misconduct was not to be 
repeated. 

SERIOUS CHARGE OF SETTING AN ENGINE IN 
MOTION IN A RAILWAY STATION.— George Rossitor 
and Henry Perkins, respectable-looking lads in the em- 
ploy of the telegraph department of the South-Eastern 
Railway, were charged with wilfully and maliciously 
setting a steam-engine in motion at the terminus of the 
South-Eastern Railway, Bricklayers’ Arms goods station 

Thomas Andrews, a loecomotive foreman, said that on 
Saturday afternoon, the 19th of Jast month, he was on 
duty at the Bricklayers’ Arms station, when he saw a 
train come in. The engine was detached, and ran into 
the usual shed by the side of the line, and the machinery 
put out of gear, there to remain until required on the 
following morning. He knew the prisoners as telegraph 
lads, and they bore excellent characters, and were the last 
persons he should have expected to have committed such 
anact. About three hours after the engine in question 
had been placed in the receiving shed witness received 
some information from another foreman which caused 
him to proceed in that direction, when he saw the 
defendants leaning over the engine and setting it in 
motion. As soon as they saw him approach they ran off, 
and the engine proceeded towards the main line, when 
witness jumped on it and prevented it going any further. 

In answer to the magistrate, witne-s said that the engine 
was placed in the receiving shed for the steam to be run 
off and to be cleaned for the next morning. No person had 
eny right to touch it but a properly authorised engine 
cleaner or driver. At the time the steam was nearly off ; 
but had it gone much further acollision might have taken 
place, and caused considerable damage. 

The magistrate asked if the break was up. 

Witness replied that it was. The steam was also turned 
on, and coming from the exhaust funnel He saw both 
the defendants get off the engine and run away. Headdrd 
that they were well-conducted lads generally, and he be- 
lieved that they were prompted by curiosity alone to touch 
the works of the engine. Their fathers had been in the 
company’s employ several years, and bore the best of cha- 
racters. He therefore asked his Worship to deal leniently 
with them. 

The magistrate asked at what rate the engine was going 
when he stopped it. 

Witness replied about two miles an hour, but the steam 
was nearly exhausted. 

In defence the prisoners said that they were extremely 
sorry for what they had done. Another boy set them on 
to do it, and they did not think the engine would move. 
When it did they became frightened, and ran for help, 
when Mr. Andrews came up. 

The magistrate observed that he would take it asa 
boyish action, but at the same time it might have led toa 
very serious accident. He could not look over such an 
offence, but as their characters were good, and they were 
recommended to the merciful consideration of the Conrt, 
as a warning to o hers he must punishthem. Te ascord- 
ingly fined each of them 1s. and costs, and trusted the 
leniency he had displayed towards them would act as a 
caution to them for the rest of their lives, 

The prisoners expressed their thanks to his Worship, 

and Mr. Andrews for his kind intercession, and the fines 
being paid, they left the court with their friends, 
YTON.” WHERE ARE THE POLICE ?— 
STREET OUTRAGES.—John Morrice and Ellen Quinlan, 
both about eighteen years old, residing in the low courts 
adjacent to the spot where the Islington tollgate formerly 
stood, were charged with violently assaulting Mr. Charles 
Wilkinson, of Colebroke-row, Islington. 

It was stated that, contiguous to the place in question, 
there are several courts which are tenanted by a very low 
class of persons, who make it their business to congregate 
at the ends abutting on the High-street, and there to 
insult and assault every respectable person that passes 
them. In some cases they lie across the pavement for 
the purpose of tripping up the foot-passengers, and then, 
when they have their victims on the ground, grossly ill- 
use them, rob them, and run down the close ill-lighted 
courts, and into the houses, from which they can quickly 
pass from one to the other, and thus avoid identifi- 
cation or arrest. In the case of Mr, Wilkinson, he was 
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passing along there on his way home, at about eleven 

o'clock on Saturday night, and having before been as- ! 
saulted and robbed there, he was more than usually care- 

ful. He had just passed one of these courts, when a tin 

kettle, tied to a piece of string, was thrown at him, and 

dealt him a violent blow on the top of his hat, crushing | 
in the roof of it. He turned round, and saw the male 

prisoner in the act of drawing the kettle towards him. 

Whilst he (Mr. Wilkinson) was taking off his hat, the | 
female prisoner came up, and also tried to break his hat 

and take it from him. Finding that he was about to be 

further assaulted, he procured the assistance of the police, 

and gave the prisoners in charge. 

The prisoners said they were innocent of the offence 
imputed to them. 

Mr. D'Eyncourt, after hearing other evidence, observed 
that he should do all he could to put a stop to these dis- 
graceful scenes in the streets, and sent each of the pri- 
soners to the House of Correction, with hard labour, for 
two months, 

ASSAULTING TILE POLICE.—Daniel Parish, a tall and 
strong man, was charged with assaulting James Dix, a 
police constable, No, 129 H. Atan early hour on Thursday 
the prisoner was drunk and disorderly, in Great Alie- 
street, Whitechapel. The constable requested the prisoner 
to move on, which he refused to do, and the policeman 
repeated his request. The privoner made use of foul 
language, and the policeman put his hand upon hin, and 
was immediately struck by the prisoner on the head. 

The prisoner said he was carman to a horse-slaughterer, 
and went into the country, on Wednesday, for a horse. He 
got rather too much to drink. 

Mr. Paget— Yes; nearly all the offences committed are 
under the influence of strong drinks. You are sentenced to 
fourteen days’ imprisonment and hard labour. 

The Prisoner—Pray, Sir, make it a fine, and I will pay it. 

Mr. Paget—No, certainly not. I never inflict fines for 
violent assaults on the police, The constables have dif- 
ficult and dangerous duties to perform, and, when they 
have been in the right, and violence is committed, I have 
sears ordered imprisonment without the option of paying 

nes, 


THe “Ketrcuum” FrRavps av NEW YorRK.—The 
forgery and peculation with which Edward B, Ketchum is 
charged stand almost alone in the annals of recent mercan- 
tile crime. The coolness, skill, and daring exhibited in this 
complicated chain of stupendous transactions prove their 
perpetrator had eminent abilities ; but the facilities of which 
be seems to have made the most suggest inquiry as to 
whether we cannot hereafter protect ourselves more per- 
fectly from the wide-spread mischiefs which fraud and 
breach of trust, when proceeding from an eminent position 
and conducted on a large scale, never fail to bring on. And 
first the punishment of sueh crimes should be sure, stern, 
and severe. The confidence and social esteem in which the 
criminals may have lived are aggravations of their guilt, 
and call for the heaviest penalties of the law. No weak 
sentimentalism should be allowed to obscure our vision, 
blunt our moral sense, or shield the offender from punish- 
ment. Secondly, it appears that the ordinary modes of 
doing business in Wall-street must be very loose if a 
young man of five-and-twenty years can purloin and sell 
securities worth several millions of dollars without exciting 
a moment's suspicion in the minds of his partners, cus- 
tomers, and clerks; or if he can forge hundreds of gold 
cheques purporting to be of great value, and borrow on 
these spurious papers immense sums of money from 
numerous capitalists without detection. One good re- 
sult of such a fraud should obviously be to prompt 
our business firms to take rigid precautions, and de- 
vise proper checks against these most easily pre- 
vented forms of peculation and crime. Thirdly, the 
sale of Government bonds and other securities which 
have been embezzled, and have totally disappeared with- 
out the knowledge of the owners, suggests one of the 
dangers arising out of the vast additions the past two 
years have made to the massof securities which are trans- 
ferred from owner to owner, by simple delivery, without 
any official record of the sale, Millions of pieces of paper, 
representing our war debt, have been sown broadcast 
throughont the country, and possession of one of these 
in good faith is held to constitute ownership, Our 
national debt, unlike that of England or France, is chiefly 
represented by coupon bonds, and only to a.smaller 
extent by registered bonds. The inconveniences and 
dangers of this state of things will probably during the 
next five years cause a preference to spring up among 
investors which will bring about a gradual conversion of 
the coupon bonds into the registered. From other causes, 
indeed, this change is to some extent going on already, 
Lastly, we have in this sad and infamous affair another 
illustration of the injury done to the public morals by the 
abuse of paper money. The excessive issue of an irredeem- 
able currency so disturbs values as to impart to numerous 
branches of business some of the attributes of gambling. 
Rapid upward and downward movements in prices cause 
large fortunes to be made or lost by bold men in a day, 
Hence the minds of the enterprising and gifted, as well as 
of the able and vicious, are inflamed by an insane desire 
to grow suddenly rich, The mania for speculation spreads 
like a foul corroding ulcer over the face of society. 
Edward Ketchum is a conspicuous instance of the de- 
moralising effects of an unstable currency, A man of 
culture, refined in his tastes, blameless in private life, 
happy in his domestic relations, he, like thousands and tens 
of thousands of our citizens, has been struck down by the 
speculative fever. He was reported to have the coolest 
head in the Board of Brokers. He gambled in stocks; he 
gambled in gold. His first returns were successful; he 
won heavily ; later he lost more heavily, Temptations to 
breach of trust increased and hurried on their victim to 
his ruin, Defalcations of such prodigious dimensions are 
usually of slow growth. How long this system of pecu- 
lation has been carried on we, perhaps, shall never know. 
Similar defalcations have, however, happened, and may 
recur. On the score of public morality, t ,xerefore, as well 
as for reasons more strictly financial, we ought to oppose 
any further increase of paper money, and to favour all 
sound conservative and judicious expedience for contract- 
ing its volume,—Newr York Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle, 


MONEY OPERATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
ALTHOUGH very little business has been transacted in the 
market for Home Securities, rather more firmness has been ob- 
served in the quotations, owing to the continued operations by the 
@.vernment broker on account of the Sinking Fand and the steady 
addition to the supply cf buliion in the Bank of England. Consol, 
for Transfer, have been 90 to 91h; Ditto, for Time, 904 ; Reduced 
and New Three perCents, Ss} § ex div. ; Exchequer Bills, 2s. dis. to 
%s. prem. ; Bank Stock, 250. 
Indian Stocks, &e., have met a dull market. India Stock, 218; 
Ditto Five per Cents, 1054}; Ditto, Bonde, 204. to 25s, prem. 
‘The supply of money for discount purposes has farther increased, 
The demand for money is sveady, at the anuexed rates for the beat 
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Average supplies of bullion have come to hand, and been mostly 
disposed of to the Bank of England, 

The price of money at Berlin has advanced to 5 per cent, 

The Foreien House has continued steady, slthough the amount of 
business doing in it has been by no means extensive, The Con- 
federate Loan has been nominal, at 64 to 7}; Turkish Consoliddés, 

; Ditto, Six per Centa, 1854.05; Ditto, 1°58, 725; Ditto, 1863, 
Tih; Ditto, Four per Cente, 100}; Mexican Thase per Centa, 24]; 
Disto, 1864, 235; Venezuela Three per Centa, 17§; Dit oSix per 
Cents, 1862, 40; Ditto, 1864, 42); Ditto One-and-a-Malf per Cents, 
9; Egyptian Seven per Cents, 95; New Grenaéa Two per Centa, 32 ; 
Ditto, Deferred, 74; Greek Five per Cents, 214; Ditio, Coupons, 9; 
Spanish Passive, 10}; Ditto, Certificates, 15 ; Peruvian Five per 
Cents, 77 ; Portuguese Three per Cents, 47} ; Russian Five per Centa, 
Of; Ditto, 1854, 964 , end Tielian Five per Cente, 644. 

New Brunswick Six per Cents, 97}; New South Wales Five per 
Cents, 1865, 994 ; Ditco, 1888 to 1892, 90} ; and Victoria Six per Cente, 
109}. 

he market for Joint-stock Bank Shares hasrukd firm. Agra 
and Masterman’s, 59; Alliance, 33; Ditto, 274; Anglo-Egyptian, 
13: Australsrian, 764; Ditto, New, 754; Bank of Egypt, 30; 
Bank of Queensland, 19}; Bank of New Zealand, 16j; Brazilian 
and Portuguese, 9} ; Chartered of India, Australia, and China, 284; 
Chartered Mercantile of India, London, and China, 51 ; City, 105; 
Commercial of India and the East, <8]; East London, 5%; Euro- 

van, 12$; Hindustan, China, and Japan, 22; Ditto, New, It}; 

vondon of Mexico and South America, 13]; London and South 
African, 183; London and We-tminster, 96 ; Merchant, 27 ; Metro- 
politen and Provincial, 17; Nations! Provincial of England, second 
issue, 44] ; North-Western, 11; Oriental Bank Corporation, 534; 
Feinde, Punjaub, and Delhi, 74 ; Standard of British South Africa, 
15}; Union of Australia, 54}; and Union of London, 54, 
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Nearly all Miscellaneous Securities have been in improved request. 
Anylo- Mexican Mint, 16%; Atlantic Telegraph, 24; Berlin Water- 
works, 11f exdiv. ; City of Moscow Gas, 3; City Offices, 5 ; Credit 

Shi Crystal Palace, 30; East 
Indian Firancial, 3; Ebbw Vale, 13), Eeyp ian Commercial and 
Trading, 3}; General Credit and Fioance, 6; Hudson's Bay, 16); 
Imperial and Mercantile Credit, 7; International Financial, 6); 
Internitional Land Credit, 6); Joint-stock Discount #) ; Loa tou 
Financial Association, 23 ; London General Omnibve, & Lwalt 
Freehold Land, 34 ; National Discount, 153 ; Ocean Marine Insurance, 
24; Gverend, Gurney, and Co., 104; Peninsular and Oriental S:esm, 
764; Royal Mail Steam, 122; Trust and Agency of Australia, 24 

in the Kailway Share Market a very moderate business bas been 
tran-acted. Prices, however, rule firm, The “calls” falling due 
this month amount to about £604,000, 


METROPOLITAN MARKETS. 

CORN EXCHANGE.—Althouvh only moderate supplies of Fnglich 
wheat have been on sale ths week, the demand jor all kinds has 
ruled heavy, at Is to 2s, per quarter bss moncy. In foreign wheats 
the transactions have been on a limited poate and the quotations 
have given way Is, to 2s, per quarter. The inqnizy for barley has 
ruled steady, on former tenns; whilst malt haa sold at extreme 
rates. ‘The ont trade may be considered steady, xt full quoi ations, 
Both beans and peas have realised exureme currencies. La flour 
ny, & limited business has been passing, at barely the late advance 

in prices. 

ENGLISH,— Wheat, 448, to 53s.; barley, 268, to 37s.; malt, 48a, 
to 63s, ; oats, 178, to 278. ; rye, 26s, to 28a, ; beans, Sos, Lo ts, ; peas, 
Sts, to 404 per quarter; flour, 308, to 43s. per 280 1b, 

CATTLE.—Prime stock has continued rearce, and in steady re- 
quest, at full prices, Inferior kinds have raled heavy :—Reef, 
from 8s. 4d, te Se, 4d.; mutton, 4s. 6d. to Gs, Sd. ; veal, da. dd. to 
bs. 4d. ; and pork, 48 2d. to 5a. 2d. per Sib, to sink the offal 

NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.—The trade, generally, may be 
considered inactive, a8 follows :—Beef, from 2s. Si. to 48, 8d. ; 
mutton, 48, 4d. to 5s. 1Ud,; veal, 48. to 58,; and pork, 4a, to os, dd, 
per 8lb, by the carcass, 

‘TEA,—Selected qualities move «ff steadily, at full quotations, 
All other kinds are very dull, and rather cheaper. ‘Lue show ot 
samples is extensive. 

SUGAR.—Nearly all raw qualities are in good request, at last 
week's prices. The stock is 104,200 tons, against 101,500 tous at this 
time in 1864. Refined goods move off steadily, at 42s, vo 424. Gd. per 
ewt. for common browa lumps. 

COFFEK—The demand has somewhat improved, and late rates 
are fairly supported, The supply in warehouse continues large, 

RICK.—The demand hiss fallen off ; never heless, the quotations 
are fairly supported. 

PROVISIONS.—All kinds of butter are in fair request, at full 
prices. The supplies on offer sre on the increase, Bacon is selling 
at extreme rates, with a fair inyuiry. Hamsare scarce, and quite as 
dear as last week. All other provisions are steady in price. 

TALLOW.—P.Y.C., on the spot, is steady, av 45s. $d. per ewt, 
‘The stock amounts to 32,774 casks, against 42,125 ditto lest year, 
Rough fat 22. 4d, per 8 lb. 

OILS.—Linseed oil is in request, at Sis, per cwt., on the spot, 
Otherwise, the market is firm, 

SPIRITS,—We have no change to notice in the value of rum, for 
which the inquiry is inactive, Brancy and grain spirits are firm. 

HAY AND STRAW —Mendow hay, £4 15s. to £6 ts ; clover, 
£6to £7 7s, ; und straw, £1 16e, to £2 2s. por toad. 

COALS.—Holy well, 168.; New Belmont, 193.; South Hw tlepool, 
19a, ; Stewart's, 208 ; Tvev, 192, Od. ; and Whitworth 15», 6d. per ton, 

Hops.—The demand for new hops is steady, at from 44s to £6 
percwt. In old qualities very litue is doing, on lower urms. 

WOOL,—The public sales are progressing steadily, at the opening 


ater, 
POTATOES.~ The supplies are large, and the ¢emand is inactive, 
at from 10s, to 904, per ton, 
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BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED.—J. B, CLARKE, Norwich 
wharfinger, — R, J. WELL, Piccadilly, tyilor, — J. JONES 
Shrewsbury, provinian-Gonlae: 

BANKRUP'TS.--C. BEALL, Maidenhead, fishmonger.— A, J. 
SAYER, Wimbledon, plasterer.—H. COX, West Ham, commiseion 
agent.—C. H. GAMLHWALTE, Chatham, hairuresser.—G NELSON 
Bayswater, builder—J, THURLA «D, Haghbury- ale, commercial 
traveller.—W. PESKETT, Lambeth-road, bu cher.—@. GINGER, 
New Barnet, builder, — E. VILLIERS, toho, jeweler, —'T, 
GROOM, , Pimlico, cab proprietur.—F. E. MILLER, Caledonian- 
road, mereantile clerk, — Jd. RALPH, Greenwich, fishmonser— 
BR JAKVIS, Marylebone, carpenter—G. PURSER, Leighton Buz- 
zard, plumber —W, T. AUSTEN, Wardour-street cabineunaker,— 
T, W. RUSSELL, Holiowsy.—R, CROSS, Yaxley, sagent.—W. 
PAWLEY, Bromley, farmer —W.CHILVERS, Teddington, tailor.— 
C, COLLINS, Walham-green, zine-worker.—V..CATT A NEO, Covent- 
garden, commission agent,—W. F, JOBBINS, Permondsy, oilman.— 
U, B, KOBLNSON, Crawford ttreet, upholserer.—W, CLARKE, 
Bread-street-hill boxmaker.—T, BROWN, jun., Houghton, horse- 
trainer. — G. H. JAMESON, Hackuey, auctioneers clerk. — 
J.B. BROMLY, Ipswich, inukesper.—J. GARRINGTON, Darling: 
ton, stamper aud piercer.—A, TRANTER, Salop, builder.—M. s, 
MARGASCHIS, Birmingham, jeweller,—J. C, BRADFORD, Bir- 
taingham, baker.-W, M. INGLE, Belper, solicitor.—H. W. FE RRIS, 
Tiverton,’ butcher.—P, H. CRAMPTON, Weston-super-Mare.—J. 
JAGO, Li-keard, accountant —W. and ‘I’, CALL, Bradford, York- 
shire, re, peer D, APPLEBY, Leecs, grocer—F, JONES, 
Brynrefail, grocer.—J, TOMLINSTON, Liverpool, provision-deaer, 
J. EVANS, khyl, builder.—G. W. ROBINSON, Liverpool, victualler. 
. HULSE, Manchester, grocer.—S8, COUNSELL, Blackburn, builder, 
W. CENDALL, Hastings, wilkman—C, TRIM MING, Alion.— 
E. UBSDELL, Southsea, cotter-house keeper. J. QUICK, Riegway, 
Levon, baker.—C. GILL, Ro-herham, beerseller—O. WARREN, 
Peterborough, corndeakr —D. SMITH, New Fletton, Hunts butcher. 
KR. TAYLOL, Gripthorpe, Yorkshire, stasioner.—W. S'TEKWAKD, 
Mucking, moarket-gardener —M. OWEN, Liverpool, haydealer — 
E G STOCKWIN, saeftield, photographer —J. COUPER, } uneaton, 
J. MOKVE, Bulkington, carrier.—E SIMMONS, Bath, lodging- 
house keeper.—J. SNOOK, Bath, chairmaker,.—J, ALMOND. Hale 
javon, saddler—J. WILDE, Birkenhead, hatter.—W, PEKKINS, 
Bingham.— J. VuAK, Brighton, bootmaker—C PONTON, Bir- 
mingham, tailor’s cu:ter-out,—O, L. M‘CREA, Nottir y-bill, 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS.— D. M'UQUGALL, Glasgow, 
tobaceu-pipe manutacturer.—t’. RITCHIE, Edinburgh, ironnonger, 
C, GRAHAM, Kirkaldy, painter, 


TUESDAY, SkPTEMEER 6, 

BANKRUPTS.—E. WILDISH, Mount-street, lacedealer.—J, 
WHITWORTH, Uppingham, wine merchant,—J. LEO, Pancraa- 
lane, Commirsion avent—A, and C. HKDGES, Aylesbury, boot- 
makers.—J. W, MARSHALL, Water-lane, commission agent.—D, J, 
PICKERING, Kennington Park. road, builder.—H. W, SYMONS 
Bi-hops Waltham, builder —J, COOK, Lisson-grove, coachmaker,— 
J.B. ABELLO, Coleman-street, merchant,—C, LANGE, Banner- 
street, commission »gent.—J,@. BARNARD, St. Paal’s-road.—D, I’, 
YEATES, Mabieds D:placo, chemist.—W. FOSTER, Foresi-hill, 
builder.—J.GUODALL, Redditch, draper—J, BEESON, Birming- 
ham, druggist.—K, ORGILL, Tamworth, provision-dealer,—s, 
BROUGHTON, Hanley, currier.—J. DALZIEL, Shre wsbury, draper, 
J. BROWN, Newcastle under-Lyme, travelling draper.—W. BR. 
FLINT, Marchay, tallow-ch indler.—W. RUDDLUEK, Carring on, lace 
manufacturer.—E. ©. M‘CKAW, Bristol, agent.—G@. PXICHARD, 
Upper Euston, brush manufaccurer.—G. FORTH, Ripon, joiner,— 
W. GILSON, Leeds, potter.— E. WADSWORTH, Halifax, wholesale 
Tocer,—G. 2. HODGSON, Doncaster, dealer in artificial manures,— 
. JEFFERSON, jun, Liverpool, merchant.—J. B, FIELUING 
Saddleworth, cotton salesman,—R. CHADWICK, Shawclaugh, iron: 
founcer.—B, and J, ROUTLEDGE, Carlisle, watchmakers.—J, 
BURNHAM, Christchurch, Hants, builder.— RK, EXLEY, Batley, 
innkeeper —E. DUC KENFIELD, Northampton, toolmaker,—J, 
HILL, Arley, Warwickshire, shoemaker.—F, CROOK, Liverpool, 
joiner.—P, WHITES, Sheffield, fruiterer—D. MOSES, Carmarihen'’ 
truiterer.— R. JONES, Conway, confectioner.— RK. WARING, Hey- 
rod, publican.—J. F. WALKER, Dudley.—T. EADES, Summerhill, 
colliery engineer. —T., WILLIAMS, Townsend plumber. — J; 
WILLIAMS, Llandinorwie, vietualler.—E, ALFORD. Kirgswear, 
shipbuilder,—G. PERKINS, Ashford, dealer in earthenware. ¥ 
SCOTCH SEQUESLRATIONS.—C, DOHERTY, Glasgow, butter 
merchant.—G. CHISHOLM and T. ELLIOT, Jedbargh, manufac 
turera—G, KEY, Edinbergh, merchant,—H MITCHELL, Kil- 
winning, eee Raitt na G, HEGGIE, jun. Glasgow, 
nevmakers.—B. M'CONNEL ot or.—, a 
SCOTT, Campbelltown, grocer, : Brescia a 


ALMER’S VICTORIA SNUFFLESS DIP 
CANDLES. Sold everywhere ; and wholesale by 
PALMER and CO., the Pa:entees, 
Victoria Works, Green-street, Bethnal-green, N.K. 


RADDOCK’S HALF-HOUR CANDLES 
prevent Reading in Bed or Fire. Sixty for One Shilling, 

Algo, Sconces to make any Candlestick suit—Tin, ld.; Me al ad. 
each,—WHITMORE and CRADDOCK 16, Bishopsgave-street, KG.” 


NDIGESTION, BILIOUS, and LIVER 
COMPLAINTS are quickly removed by that well-Liown 


remedy, 
FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


Sold by wll = Medicine Venders. Price la, led. and Ye. Od, per box, 
N°? MORE MEDICINE.—DU BARRY’S 
delicious health-rentorin, 
KEVALENTA ARABICA FOOD 
restores perfect digestion, strong nerves, sound lungs, healhy 
liver, refreshing sleep, functional regularity, and energy to the 
most disorde; or enfeebled, removing speedily and effectual | 
indigestion (dyspepsia), habivual constipation, nervous, bilious an 
liver complaints, fevers, hemorrhoids, flatulency, pore thr ? 
catarrhy, colds, inflaenza, noixes in the head and ears theamation" 
gout, impurities, eruptions, hysteria, n uralg la, irritability, sleep: - 
Jessnens, low spirits, Gexpondency, spleen, acidity, palpitation, heart- 
burn, headache, debility, diarrhara, cramps, spasma, nausea and sick, 
nesa, tinking fits, coughs asthma, broucl c ~ 
60,000 cures annually, In tine, 1 Ib. 26 9d. ; 
Du Barry and Go, 77, Rogent-street, London 
side; 65 and 150, Oxford-sireet ; 8, King Will 


Grocers and Chemists in every town. 
ET OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT, 
HEALTH AND BEAUTY,~ Holloway's grand specifics 
clone are They a to eal conquer all internal or external 
BEARCR. leanse, cool, soothe, and heal ; they remove all 
obstructions ; they contain nothing noxious, and cannot do harm, 


160 
\HEAP SATURDAY to MONDAY RETURN 


TICKETS are issued every SATURDAY AFTERNOON and 


EVENING from Lordon Bridge, Victoria, and Kensingtoe ya 
mini to BRIGHTON, Worthin; Littlehampton, Bogner, ere 


Portemouth, Ae deatend, Zesthouree, V's cease, Brighton, end 
Sonth Const Railway. 
THREE 


IGHTON and BACK for 
jigs EVERY SUNDAY and MONDAY, from 
LONDON BRIDGE, Victoria, and Kens Termini, at 9am. 
Children under !2 years of age, half price, 'o luggage allowed, 


: § dad BACK for THREE 
me bead ant SIXPENCE, EVERY SUNDAY, by the 


Qa in Crystal, Glass, Ormoula, or 
Bronze,—Mediseval za, large ways 
om view. Every article sd 56, Hight Holborn, W.C. HULKETT and 


OU., Manufacturers, 65 
ELSON LEE'S GREAT DAY at the 
PALACE on MONDAY Breer body ead Everything—One 


Greatest Day's in the Year. 
ol ic Comedietta, by Mr. Horace Wigan's Company, 
Py hte k Mr. Paul Redford, 


‘Tho Original Christy's Minstrels, 
Twenty Clowna in the most unusual extraordinary Pantomimic 


Revels. 
Vance, Arthur Lloyd, Lingard, Psstell, J. H. Stead, &c., besides a 
oO TR, 
Doors opon from Nine until Seven o'clock. Only Ove Shilling, 
sithough it i« 
NELSON LEE'S GREAT DAY. 
RYSTAL PALAC E.—SEPTEMBER. 
Excursions Dally.—Firme, Societies, Schools, &c., may learn 


terme by letter, or personal application, at Secretary's Office, Crystal 
Palsco, SE, 


NUSUAL ATTRACTIONS NEXT WEEK. 
Monday-Nelson Lee's Great Day. Everybody and Every- 


French Fxcurrion from Cainis, 
Conart by 4300 Vowes of the Tonic Sol-Fa 


be —G reat 
Wot nesday—Great 
ay Pero Friday , One Shilling. 
+ One ing. 
Kvery ny —-Uscnoattnl Band, Great Organ, and Terrace Fountains. 
Fine-Arte Courts, Picture Gaileries, the extensive Collection of all 
kinds of Goods, Carriages, &c., the Chimpanzee, and the ‘Thousand- 
anid-One other Attgactions of the Crystal Palace. ; 
Attractions daily, epecialiy for children ; A lo-French Exh'- 
bition ; Thiodon’s Mechanical Animated Wor! app hy Hippo- 
drume, the Steam Carousel, Skating Hall, Gymnasium ; Archery, 
Hoating un Laker, Bowls, Cricket, Croquet, Rifle-Shooting, Round- 
abouts, Swings, &c.. 


Anglo-French Exhibition now open, 
Rowhere such combined attractions and amurements. 


R, ALFRED MELLON'S CONCERTS. 
Sot AM EAn AMORA OUT Sahn STEN 
i, M. Wiealawrki, Mr, 


Thureday next, the 
; Tuesday, Wednesday, and Friday, Mircel- 
an Popuiat and Voli 


unteer night, Con- 


THEATRE GF MYSTERY, EGYPTIAN HALU—Marvels 
of Magic and Ventriloquiem, by Colonel STODARE.—The Real 
sation Basket See tee eels ais coca. on Benes Menmsy 

u time ia country, my 
ry arty 1808, by Colunel Stodare, and only performed by him and 


i 
ae Tosten Megicians, EVERY EVENING at Kight (Saturday 
included) : aleo on W: 


‘ednesday and Saturday Afternoons at Three.— 
Stalls at Mitehell’s, 33, Old Tond-street, and box-office, Egyptian 
Hall. Aémission, is,, 28., 


and 3a, 
* Almort miracalous,”—Vide" Times,” April !8, 1865, g 


Af DME. LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON will 
SING “ Theo only I love” ( . De ©. the goat- 
sonton, Soe rej mre beast ihn 19; at 
se Pgebteen tea ks ciate oe 

Tenby, Fy. hay he 5 ’ 
(F. Abt.) 


rypues ONLY I LOVE. Song. 


2, 6d, Free for 16 stamps. 
ARE! THE GOAT-BELLS RINGING, 


Duettins, (H. Smart.) 3s. Free for }9 «amps 
London: ROMERT COCKS and CO., New Burlington-street, W. 
All Musiceellera, 


ISZT'S TARANTELLE DE LA MUETTE 


DE PORTICI (" Mrasniello”) as ed night, with 
imruense wuccens, at Stetlon's Concerts, Yy dile, ie Krebs, is 
published (with a Portrait), price 4s, by 

7 DUNCAN Daviros, a ‘, Regent-stree' —— 
AGSTER'S CHURCH SERVICES, 


C.nvenient in form, and durably bound, 
At lithe princips! Bo kseliers’ ; and at 15, P'aternoster-row, London 
OUMPLE!ION OF DALZIELS’ ARABIAN NIGHTY 
ENTEKTAIN MENTS, 

] ALZIELS' ARABIAN NIGHTS, carefully 

JF veriewd, impi Ayo, 840 pp., with 200 Lllosteations by Milla, 
Tenniel, Wa'won, ronwell, Houghton, 8. and B. Dalal engraved by 
the Br. thers Dalziel, cow, 15s; mextra binding, bevelled boords, 
gilt sides, bw k. a 4 edves, 21s. , morocon, A! 64, 

Londen: WARD | OCK, and TYLER 158, Fleet-street ; and 107, 
Dorset-street, Salishury-equere, 


Now og 
Impert sl 16m, 826 pages, cloth, 104, 61,; half morocco, 138, 


HE STUDENT'S ENGLISH 

DICTIONARY, ETYMOLOGICAL, PRONOUNCING, and 
EXPLANATORY, specialty for the Use of College’ and 
Advanced Schools, By JOHN UGI 


ere Se wath VIE, LUD, With about 
v on + 

London : BLACKIE and EON, 44, Paternoster-row, 
‘aig 


T O U RIS T 8 
GUIDE-BOOKS and MAPS 
to ali parta of the World. 
The latest and beat Editions, 
At J, GILBERT'S, 
18 and 19, Gracechurch-atrest, E.C. 


Price One Shilling, 


LETIER ON FLATULENCE, Addressed 
to the Public by a London Physician.—London: D&aN and 
bos, Ludgate-hill, E.C. ; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co, 


IANOS FOR HIRE —CARRIAGE-FREE, 
By arrangement for thro years’ purchase, and hire allowed, 

i assortment in London, of every description and price, 

PEACHEY, Makers, 73, Bishoprgate-street Whthin, EC. 


TANOFORTES EXTRAORDINARY, 
MOORE and MOORE LET on HIRE the following 
PLANOFORTES, for Lag eed after which, and without any 
fur ber payment whatever, pianoforte becomes the prop. rty of 
the birer :-28-guinoa pianette, 24 guineas per quarter ; 36-guines 
piccolo, £4 108, per quarver ; 42-guinea drawing-r om move! cottage, 
£45 las, per quarter; 60-guinea semi-obliqne, £5 ba. per quarver. 
Monee aah Meese alwege heap on band a. very stock for 
selection, and every instrument is warranted perfect, ad of the v- 
het manufacture, Extensive Pianoforte Ware-rooma, 104 and 10, 


Birhopaga'e-street Within, B.C. Jury award, International Exhi- 
tition, 1862. Honourable Mention for good aad cheap Pianos to 
Moore and Mcore. 


( RNAMENTS for the MANTELPIECE, &c, 

A large nad choice eicction of Parian, Majolica, Porcelain, 
BR hemian Glaca, &e, Novelty, beauty, and at, Catalogues free.— 
AKTHUR GRANGER, Importer of Fancy Goodr, 108, High 
Helburn, and % and 06, Borough, Lendon, 


eh 
ICTURE-FRAMES for the COLOURED 


rt 
peckete, lls. each. May be es 
licme venders, Morison’s Pills 
strike at the root of ail aumplai ris. 

Since the yeer 1825. when James M/rison first publi-hed the 
“ pygeian System of Medicine,” numerous pis have been 
before the public by different parties, who bava not scrupled to 
make extimste from his works, in order to foist upon the 

Caen ge imitations ; but none of there can for a 
moment compare with the Moz, | and 2 Pills of the British Co! lege 
of Health. (Signed) MoORISON and Co, 


GLO STRAT ER Se 


PECIAL NOTICE.—PETER ROBINSON'S 
~) SILK and DRAPERY WAREHOUSE, for all Coloured Goods, 
Mantles, Shawls, Denes, iénene, Sop isat 


03 to 108, Oxferd-atrest. 
Peter Robinson's MOURNING WAREHOUSE is at 
256 to 262, Regent-street. 
Patterns of all goods post-frea, 
See advertisements below, 


OULARD SILKS,—The most desirable 
Dress for the present season, 

ETER ROBINSON bas just purch wed up wards of 3000 of these 
fashivnable dresses ata very large discount trom the original price, 
being the annual clearance of the remaining stock of a French 
manufacturer, ‘Chese goods, guaranteed to be of the best quality, 
have hitherie been sold at £2 194. 64. ; now offered from £1 9a, 
the Full Dreea The Waterproof Silk Foulard is peculiarly adapted 
for everyday and seaside wear. 

Patterns post-free.—Peter Robinson, 163 bo 108, Oxford street. 


OR WEDDING DRESSES. 


PETER ROBINSON invites special attention to thie branch 
of his Silk Department, coptaining magnificent collection of 
Moires Antiques, Satins, Plain and Fancy Silks, of every modern 
make, produced, to our order, by the most eminent manufacturers 
in Lyons, expresely for bridal costume. 

Patterns froe.— Peter Robinson, 103 to 108, Oxford-strect. 


ORDED PLAIN SILKS, 


40 New Shades jurt received to our special order 
Patterns free.—PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, 


and 


OR YOUNG LADIES, 
oo ete tl ees RL rate 


Alao a magnificent collection of very rich and new Chéné Silka, 
Price £2 192, 6d, to 4} guineas the extra Full Dress, 
Patterns {re.—PETER ROBINSON'S, 103 to 108, Oxfurd-street, W. 


bapa aes MANTLES for Travelling 
and Seaside, in various colours and sizes, 


A size, measuring, back, 48 in., front, 43 in, ee es, Od. 
B size, measuring, back, 53 in., front, 46 in, oo 2fe, 6a, 
C size, measuring, back, 5% in., front, 50 in, os 25a, Od 


The eame rizes and colours, with Sleeves, and with Inverness 


Capes, at equally low prices, ay bl 
EAL SEAL-FUR' PALETOTS, 


SPECIALLY PREPABED FOR THIS MONTH. 


DIES’ TRAVELLING SUITS. 
Now zeady, an unusually large assortment of 
Ladiew’ read: 


Polle de Chavre, Mexican Cloth, Gingham, &c., 
from 14a, 9d. to 3 guiness. 
PETER ROBINSON'S, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, W. 


RAP DE CHERBOURG. 


D A new plain Fabric, in all Colour<,38« 6d, Full Dress, 
All Woei D al Serge (new Colours), 358. to 45+, Full Dress, 
Bich Fig Poplin (for early Autumn), 298. 6d. to 3 
Pavterns free.—PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-atreot, W. 


Beveral decidedly New Colours in the 
ARIS CORDED SILK POPELINES. 


A mcst usefal and elegant Dreer, 35a, to 3 guineas, 
Tne new “ Nankin Cloth,” in Piain, Checked, Striped, and Chenies, 
128, 6d. to 16s. 6d. 
Patterns free,—-PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, W, 


Every New Colour in 
RP4* ABERDEEN WINCEYS, 


L4 


188. 9d, 16 27s. 6d, Full Dress, 
Some very useful qualities trom 12s. 6d, vo 16s, 6d. Full Drees, 
A stock «f several thousand pieces for selection, 
Patterns free.—PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxfurd-strec’, W. 


RENCH MERINOES, 


in all the New Colours, from 2a, 9d, to 5a. 64 ger yard, 
Fancy Shirting Fiannels (fast colours), 2a. 3d, to 2s, 9d. per yard. 
Patterns fres—PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, W. 


White Grenadine and Book Muslins, for 


RIDEMAIDS’ DRESSES, 
Striped, ra Broché (pare white), 7a, 94. to 


8. 
Ri worked White Rober, 184, 94. to 24 guineaa each, 
‘ulle and Tarlatan Ditio in endless variety. 
Patterns free.—PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 105, Oxford-strect, W. 


EAL SEALSKIN JACKETS, 
Hudson's tay Sale, 

SEWELL and CO, invite Ladies’ atten'ion to upwards of 500 
Sealskina, purch»sed under most favourable circums ances, Theso 
picked, chotco tkius have been mace up inte the mo fashionabie- 
shaped Jacke s, and will te sold at one third Je » than the usual 


ice, 
pton House, Old Compton-street and Frith-street Soho-rquare, 


\{ OIBES ANTIQUKS,—SEWELL and CO. 
have the largest Selection of 
Spitalields Moires Antiques, 
and the new 


B yt yaré, worth 3e, Lid, 
Wide-width Striped sitke, New Coloure, £1 5s, 6d. the Dress of 


12 yarda, 
‘The New Colours in Fancy Check Silke, at £1 15a. 6d. the Dress 
ot 14 yazye, wide width 
‘These sre worthy spocial attention, 
Good wite-width Black Glarés, at Za, 6d and 8, 11d. 
A lot of Blick French Si'ks, will meaeure 29 inches wide, 
3s. Su. per yard. 
Also, 32 inches, at 3a, 64d., worth 4s. 6d. 
JAME» SVUENCE and Ov,, Silkmercers, &c., 

77 and 78, St. Paul's churchyard, jon, 

Clove on Saturdays at Fonr o'Clock. 


mE CL ane CARPETS. Lowest prices, 
Price-list post-free. 
Patterns cnn be forwarded into the Country free, 
T. VENABLES ani SONS, London, 


Fresr-crass SILKS. Lowest prices, 
Write for Patterns, poat-free. 
Shawls, Mentles, Baby-linen, &c. 
T. VENABLES and 8ONS, London, E. 


Prsst-cuass DRAPERY. Loweat prices, 


Write for Patterns, poat-free, 


Wedding and India Outfi a», 
T. VENASLE3 and SONS, London, EB. 


ytast-ons SS MOURNING, Lowest prices, 
Write for Patterns, post-free, 
rt of the kingdom, 
SONS, London, E. 


IRON BEDSTEADS, Xe, 
Price-livet post-free, 
T, VENABLES and SONS, 
103, 104, 105, Whitechapel ; and 2, 4,6, 5, Commercial-street, London. 


Carriage-fres to any 
T. VENABLES 


pes r-CLASS 


ANSFLECTUM CRINOLINES, 
15a, 64. and 17s, 64, 
“ Wear admirably well.”—Court Journal, 
ADDLEY BOURNE, 37, Piccadilly. 


NDINA, or WAVED JUPONS, 
I3e, 6d. and 18s, 6d, 
“ The dress fa Ja in gra eful fulds.”—Mc rning Poet, 
Illustra: ion« post-free, 
ADDLEY BUURNE, 37 Piccadilly, 


Bos. Plaits, Braids, Bands, Wigs, Fronts, 
&c., and every other description of Ornamental Hair, all 
of the first quality, of COLLHY, Perfumer, Hairdresmr, and 
Shanspoorr, 28, Bishopagate-etreet Within. Hair-cutting, 6d. 


H WALKEK'S PATENT PENELOPE 
e CROCHET NEEDLES have the word “ Penelope " on exch: 
bendle. A set of four, with the new Patent Uneot pic Handles, 


| which keep the hooks at all tia es in their true position for work, 


for la. post isco. TH. Walker, Vatentee, and Manufacturer to her 
Majesty, Alcester, and 17, Greeham-street, Loadon. 


NO. RIMMER and SONS’ HEMISPHERIC 


NEEDLES, in papers of 25, | dez.. 4 doz., and fancy cases of 
106 aesorted, bert quality, Retail by Messrs, Baker and s 
Regent-street ; Potter and Co., Cranley. terrace, Brom; ; Mr. T, 
Robinson, Jun., Dorchester; Mr. T, M. Williame, ; Mr. W. 
perm High Wycombe; Mr P. Darran, Geectnens | Mr. W. 

4, Swaftham. Wholesale—Cook, Son, St. Paul's 
churchyard, B.C., London, cise 


| 


and Taaseis, any colour, 1 nea half dozen. 
ares tampa BAKER and CRISP, ‘ Agents, 198, Regent-st. 


ERGES, 16s, 94. FRENCH MERINOS, 


la, 1144. —BAKER and CRISP’S New Serges, French Merinos, 
Aberdeen Winceys, Mexican Cloths, French Poplins, Wool Plaids, 
Camleta, &e. ; Striped, Checked, Plain, and Fancy Cloths, from 
8s, 9d, to 28s. 9U., Full Dress, Patterns sent post-free, 

198, Regeut-atrect, 


NNUAL REDUCTIONS, 
500 Peautiful Silk Dresses, reduced to 25s, 6d, Full Dress, 
500 Figured Silk Drosses, reduced to 35s, 6d. Full Dress, 
500 Corded Silk Dresses, reduced to 394, 6d, Full Dresa, 
5° Foulard Silk Dre-eea, reduced to 29s, 6d. Full Dress, 

2000 Remnants and Odd Dress Lengths of Silks, reduced Is, 95d. 
Patterns free.—BAKEK and CRISP, 198, Kegent-street, 


NNUAL REDUCTIONS.—USEFUL 
FARLY AUTUMN DR8SSES, 84 9d. Full Drees ; Em- 
broidered Muslins, 6*, 6d,; Alpaca Dresses, 7s. 6d.; Baizarine 
Dresses, 76. 11d. ; Harege Dresses, 60. Od. ; Print Deemsen, 8. 6d, ; 
Grenadine Dreases (silk), 84, 9d ; it de Chevre Dresses, 10s., 6d, ; 
Printed Alpaca Dresses, 8s 94 ; Printed Muslins, Mozambiques, 

Ginghams, &c, from aad. per yar Patterns free, 
BAKER and CALSP, 198, Regent-street, 


THE GANTS DUCHESSE.—The most 
r) tt Glove ever introduced. Two Battona, Fi 
Byel a ple 


NNUAL REDOCTIONS,—BLACK SILKS, 
1500 yards of rich Bleak Glacé, 25s, 6d, Fuli Dress, 
3000 yards of Corded Black Silks, 238, 6d. Full Dresa, 
nusande ot ystdvot Chinen situa: La Colourn, nt Ia. 4 per yan 
t jinere Silke, in jours, at is, . yard, 
yi Patterns free. DAKE and CRISP, 198, Regent-street. 


UDGATE-HILL BAILWAY. 


JOHN HARVAY nod BON, Ladente-hill, 
DRESSES, MANTLES, FAMILY LINENS, 


EW SILKS,—PATTERNS FREE, 
New Checked Glacés. 14 Yards, £2 2a, 
Patterns ef Rich Silke, 
JOHN HABVEY and SON, Ludgate-hill, 


LACK FIGURED SILKS. 


large it of New P: wee £2 Se. 6d. f 14 yards, 
assortment ew Patterns, ‘or 14 yt 
4 Black Groa Grains, Black Gros de Suez. 

JOHN HARVEY and SON, Ludgate-hill. 


NAMILY LINEN DEPARTMENT. 
JOIN HARVEY and SON, Ludgate-hill. 
Linen and Cotton Sheetings, beat makes, al! widtha, 
Irish and Scotch Table Linen, Napkins, and Slips, 
Made and Marked with Crest or Initial, and Warranted for Wear, 


ATTERNS OF ALL _ POST-FREE. 

AMOTT and CO, SILKMERCER3, SHAWL, MANTLE, 

and DRESS MANUFACTURERS, and GENERAL LINEN- 

DRAPERs, will show, on MONDAY NEXT, the largest, cheapest, 

an: most complete Stock of NEW GUOvs ever offered in London. 

Haviug placcd large orders previous to the great advance, their stock 
will be found 25 cent below present prices, 

CRY sTAL WARLHOUSES, St, Paul's, 


a AUTUMN SILKS, 


Patterns post-free 
1000 New Checked Silks, 1s, ilgd. per yard, 
Klegant Fancy Silke, 2s. 4). per yard, 

All the new Desgns, 2a, gd. per yard, 
Hundreds of New Gros Grains, 34. od, per yard, 
A very large lot of Gros de Suez, 
3a, 9a. and 4a, 9d. Br yard, 

All the New Shades in Pl-in Glacés, 

Me, Lid., 38. 64., 38. Ld. and 4s, Od, per yard, 
500 pieces of All Silk Moire Antique, 
very choice colours, 3 guineas, 
£5000 worth of Rich’ Paris Silke, 
in every new style, 3 to 6 guinras, 
Patterns post-free, 

AMOTT and CO.,CRYSTAL WAREHOUSES, 


LACK SILKS EXTRAORDINARY. 
Rich, = Wide, and Durable, for Ove Sovereign, 
RICH BL ACK 4U0ULT DE 2018s, £1 15s. 6d, 
RICH BLACK DKAP DK LYONS, £1 19s, 64, 
HUNDREDS OF MOIRE ANTIQUE, ALL SILK, 
£1 194 6d. ; worth 4 guineas 
4 LOT of RICH WATERS, VaXY HANDSOMH, 
3 guineas ; unequalied under £6. 
RICH LYONS TAFFs1A ond BLACK BROCHES, 
£1 184 64, to 34 guineas. 
All the New Maker, worranted to wear, 
Handsome, Good, and New, from 
2s, 9d. to 76, Gd, per yard, 
Patterns post-free, 
AMOTT and COMPANY, 61 and 62, Sc. Paul’e-churchyard. 


EW AUTUMN JACKETS, 


Hundreds to choote from, 
in all the New Maveriala, 
12s, Od, to 20 guineas, 
The New Traxilio Lawb, 
‘The Devna Suuw Flake, 
‘The Corea Laub, 

‘The Bulgari nu Beaver, 

The Rosenau Muff, and Jacket to Match. 
Hundreds of the new short Velvet Jacke, 
20 to U0 shillings, 

AMOTT and COMPANY, CRYSLAL WAREHOUSES, 
tl aud 62, St. Peul's-churchyard, 


EBUILDING of 69 and 70, ST, PAUL’s- 
CBURUHYARD.—ALEXANDER ALLAN and CU., Si'k 

Mere rs and G. neral Drapers, beg 10 announce that their Goods are 
being removed to TEMPORARY PREMISES, 43, St. Paul's-chuzch- 
yard (near Cathedral Hovel), where the ENEIARE STOCK wiil be 
ad at a great re uction in price, on and after MONDAY 


LACK  SILKS.—SPECIAL NOTICE. 
PETER ROB:NSON, of Regent-strect, 
Black Silk Mercer by Appvintment, 
would invite the speci#l » Gnt-onof purchasers to theeuperior make 
snd qualities of his Black Silks and the very reasonable prices at 
which they are sul. 
Good, useful Black Silks, from 35s. to Ma. the Full Dress, 
Supetior and most + nduw ing qualities, from 3 to 6 guineas. 
Pattorns fres on application to 
THE COURT AND GENKBAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
256 to 262, Regent-street, London, 


(HE NEW REVERSIBLE FABRICS in 
BLACK. 
(Exactly alike on both sides.) 
The Royal Worsted Poplin, and 
The Roysi Cashmere, 
Ladies requiring a useful Black Dreas for the present eearon are 
invited to write for Patterns of these New and excellent Materials 
to PELCER ROBINSON'S 
_ Mourning Warehouse of Regent-strect. 
oO FIRST OR DEEP MOURNING. 
IMPORTANT TO FAMILIES, 
Families requiring supplice cf First or Deep Mournlag 
will derive the mo:t imyortant advantages by mouking their 
urchasea 
at PETER ROBINSON'S, of Regent-street, 
the larges; and most economical 
Mourning Werehouse in the Kingdem, 


T SIMPSON and C0O,'S 
7) Rich Black Lyons Glacéa, 1s, 1144. to 64. Ld, 
Coieured Velvet, * wll pure silk,” Ie. Lhd, 24. 6h4, and 24 114d. 
A large parcel of Black Silk Velvets, 2s. 64d., 33, jy and 49, Ligd, 
T SIMPSON and ©o,, 
Gener] Drapers and Silkmercers, 
48, 49, 0, nnd 53, Farringaon-rtreet, City. 


¥ YOU TRAVEL send for BUSSEY SMITH 
ee Rag Meg ad 
rivalled for excelies 20 kod chenpnean—48 5, Now Untord-atre.t Wc, 
rPuoMmas's Patent SEWING-MAOCHINES, 
for Privaw Family ove, Dressnaking, &c. Crtmloguey ant 


Samples of the Work may be bad on applicntiun to W. F, Thomas 
and Co,, 68, Newgetve-siseat ; and Hegent-circus, Oxtord-street, 


fJ\RAVELLING BATH, STRAP, and LOCK, 


H Vos, ; Tin Bonnet Roxes, 4s, ; Tron Trunks, $¢,—SIMMONS 
and SON, Lronmongers, 166 187, Tottoubam-court-road,  Lisus 
went, 


MPORTANT TO TRAVELLERS. 
KIMMEL'S TWO-GUINEA DRESSING. BAG, fitted with 

pl gg a Cg zeaieeen. oot wpiets with perfumery. The 
reRs. Case \- wh,— Y ; Jorn- 

hill and 198, Regent’ up Pouch,— 95, Strand ; 24, Corn: 


O 


of rare 


pea NAX —PIESSE and LUBIN'S 
fengvanen Be Ok eeeta a Ponca New Bond-an 


SEPT. 9, 1865 


lll 


OYAL INSURANCE COMPany, 


N DON--Royal Insurance-buildings, Lombard-strest, 
LIVERPOOL ~—Royal Insurance-butldings, North John-street, 


At the ANNUAL MEETING on the 4th inst. the fell 
some of the leading results disclosed, emowing were 
FiRE BRANCH. 
The Premiums for the year 1864 amounted to 


oe £406,406 


Be!ng an advance over 1863f . oo ce tee LEE TH 
In the ist reveu years the Premiums have increased by o\vr 
130 per cent, 
LIFE BRANCH. 
The sum assured by New Pulicivs in 1364 was... e+ ZE1L,Ola sua 


Yielding in New Premiums... * e os oe = £32708 
The Actuary's Quinqneowal Report to tho end of 1884, with an 
Appendix, which can be obtaincd by the public on app ication, gives 
the result of the calculations made to ascertain wih Precision the 
amount of the liabisities of the Company unde: its various engage. 
menia, 
New Preminms received first fifteen years, ending 1859 £80,22 
Now Premiums received in five years, ending ind és fiosia a 4 
The entie accumulation of Funds on the Life 
Insurance Branch on Dee, 31, 1864 ee - «+ £571,049 11 
Being equal to 63 per cent of the entire premiums received, 
This is cient, even h the interest of money should only be 
3 per cent, to provide a reversiozary Bonus of £2 per cent per annun) 
to be added to the original amount of every Policy entitled to par- 


ticipation, 
Th fralhdlag tet Lomion tote 6 pleted and 

6 Lew im in ion com; occupied, ‘ 
believed that the Comp*ny is now eummneneiog ¢ new Lae te as 
existence as a London office. Many things combine to show a pro- 
bably large expansion of our already great business, which will 
excevd any emisiperivn which could have reasonably been formed 

ince 
PE 


of it some years 5: Do 
RCY VE. Manager and Actuary. 
Avguat, 1865, JouN B, JOHNSTON, Sezretary in London, 


UTUAL LOAN FUND ASSOCIATION 
(Incorporated by Act of Parliament, 1850), 14, Russell-st: 

Covent-garden, LENDS MONEY, on personal or ‘other soourity it 
vums of £20 to £500, to be repaid by instalments, extending over 
one, two, or three }ewre, The large capital of this Association 
enables it to complete ite tranractions without delay. No inquiry 
or office fees, and strict secrecy observed. Bills discounted, at short 
notice. Forma sent free, on receipt of adirected stamped envelope, 
The Association also lends money for the purchase @ house by a 
tenant, or for the liquidation of mortgages, cn terms most advan- 
tageous to the borrower, EDWARD HARPRR, Secretary, 


LACKS’ SILVER -BLECTRO-PLATE 


is as good for wear aa real silver, 
‘Table Forks (Fiddle Pattern—Per dos.) 110 O and1is @ 


Dessert ditto .. oe oy wo LOO, 1M o 
Table Spoons os os » 118 0 
Deneert aitto .. or e. oe w 1 O 
‘Tea Spoons ee o12060 , O18 0 


Catalogues gratis, or post-free, Orders carriage-free rail, 
Richard and Je ho Slack, 336, Strand, London, = 


ARDNERS LAMPS 
GARDNERS’ CHANDELIERS. 
GARDNERS' DINNER SERVICES. 
GARDNEKS' DRAWING-RUOM CLOCKS, 
GARDNEKS' TABLE GLASS. 
GARDNERS' PLATED @OODS. 


ARDNERS’, 453 and 454, STRAND, 
Four Doors from Trafalgar-square, 
Illustrated Catalogues post-lres.” 


ATHS.—DEANE’'S DOMESTIC BATHS, 
The bah de} ent of Deane and Co.’s warehouses contains 
an extensive steck of shower, hip, plunging, eponging, nursery, 
ard every description of bath for tam‘ly use, Lach article is of t! 
bert material and workmanship, and at the lowest ible prices, 
Patent gas baths, simple, efficient, and economical, Bath-roum, 
fitted cump ete. and Co,’ Pamphlet on Baths and Bathing, 
with engravings, gratis and post-fi.e—Deane and Co, 46, King 
Willinm-street, London Bridge. Ketadlished A.D. 1700. 
DAM and COS DINNER SERVICES, 
ot etone china, 108 pieces, £1 28, Several hundred services 
always on view; table glasses uf every description ; glass char- 
deliers, £338, Yarties may furnish from the largest stock in London, 
At @ saving of 20 per cent,—87, Oxferd-strest (near Regent-circus), 


= A MARVEL OF CHEAPNESS, 


HE NEWLY-INVENTED POCKET 
yong are ate on pe ly Rly apf a oo 
teat pe.— JOB'MALPAS, Kidderminster, Sheth ses a 


FACT.— An ELEGANT POCKET 
TIMEPIE‘E, warranted to denote correct time, gold ap- 
prouage 6, gilt case, d&c., included. Price Que Shilling. Yarcelled 
ree to any part for fourtes . mamps, 
PAUL w»ANSOM, 91, Drunswick-street, Daggerstone, London, N.E. 


RY’S SOLUBLE CHOCOLATE, 
in Quarter-pound Cakes, 
A most ccnrenient article, and superior in quality, 
J. S&S FRY and SONS, 
stol wud London, 


Sold bg Grocers, &., 
| bila PEARL COCOA, 
in Quarter-pound Packeta, 


__ Superior and cconvuicsl, Ubserve the name on each label, 


LLSOPPS PALE ALE,—The MARCH 

BREWINGS of the above ALE are now being supplied in 

the Bnet coudstin, im bottles oud in casks, by FINDUATER, 

MACKIE, ‘TUDD, ant CO., at their New London bridge Storee, 
Lonadon-brirtye, 8B. 


INAH AN'S LL WHISKY v, COGNAO 
VKANLDY,-- This avlobrated old Lrish Whisky rivals the 

fivent French Brandy ft i» puro, mild, mellow, delicious, and very 
wholesome. Sold in buutles, $4, 54. cach, at moet of the respectable 
retail houses in London ; the appointed agente in the principal 


towns im Knglaml; or wholesule, at 4, Great Windmill-street, 
pink label, and branded cork, 


eval, 


, W.—Ulnwrve the red 
“ Kinehau’s LL Whisky.” 


' OoONIO 
WATERS’ QULNINE WINE, 
the mort palatable and wholesome bitter in existence, 
AN EFFICIENT TONIC, 
an unequalled stomaciic, and a gentile stimulant. 
Sold by Grocers, Italiak Warehousemen, and others, at 30s, a dozen, 
Manufactured by WATERS and WILLIAMS, 
2, Martin’s-lane, Cannon-street, London. 
Wholesale Agenta, E, Lowia and Ce,, Worcester. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN 


FLOUR, 


N E 


pP P 8 I 
MORSONS' PEPSINE WINE, 
MORSONS’ PEPSINE LOZENGES, 
are perfectly palavable forms for administering this popular remedy 
for weak digestion. Manufactured by T. Morson and Son, 31, 33, 
124, Southampton-row, Kussell-square, W.C, 
Pepsine Wine, in bo-tles, at 34., 5s., and 10s, each, 
Lovenges, in boxes, at Za. 6d, and 4s, 6d, each, 


E 


RAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCOITS afford 
Speedy Relief in Casea of Acidity, Bile, Indigestion, Heart- 
burn, Flasulency, &c, Sold in tins, la, 2s, 4#,, and 8. each, by J. 1. 
BRAGG, Sole Maker, 3, Wigmore-st., Cavendtsh-sq, ; and by all 
Chemista, Also, Pure Vegetable Ubarcoul, in buttles, za, and 48, cach, 
Cet MAN'S GENUINE MUSTARD 
obtained the Only Price Medal 
hibits tome and Excellence of Quality. 
= Babibittmede Mark—The Bull's How. 
PUBVEYORS TU LRH, TUB PRINCESS OF WALES. 
(PUSUETSLD PATENT STABCH, 
USED IN THE BOYAL LAUNDRY, 
and awacded the Mrize Medal, a 
AVTAIN WHITE'S ORJENTAL PICKLE 
CUBRY or MULLIGATAWNY PAsfk, 
Surry Powder, and Curry Sauce, may be obtained from all Sauce 
Venders ; and Wholesale of 
CROSSB and BLACK WELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
Soho: square, London, 
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